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TO OUR FRIENDS. 
— 

Wer earnestly entreat every man and woman 
throughout the country, who really desires 
Woman's Suffrage, to give a practical proof 
of their sympathy by contributing just one 
dollar from their resources, to assist in carry- 
ing on the cause. This small sum, which 
all can easily spare, if given by each of our 
professed well-wishers, will provide a fund 
ample enough to ensure our triumph, and, at 
the same time, enable our friends to sit down 
with a quiet conscience, in the assurance, that 
they have put their shoulders to the wheel 
and added acts to words. For in this, as 
in all other things, nothing can be achieved 
without money. We want to hold conven- 
tions in every county throughout the land, 
to send out agents, to scatier tracts and 
pamphlets, and, in a word, to convince the 
public that we are in earnest; but all this 
cannot be done without a well supplied 
treasury. The members of all political, re- 
ligious and social organizations find it ne- 
cessary to contribute liberally to carry out 
their purposes ; then why not we for ours? 
The goal is almost in sight; it is admitted, 
even by our enemies, that its attainment is 
only a question of time; and it rests with 
ourselves to say when it shall be reached. 
But for this we must have the sinews of 
war. 
by becoming members of the National Wo- 


And if our friends will provide them 


man’s Suffrage Association, we can assure 
them that their money will not be squand- 
ered, but that every dollar will be faith- 
fully and judiciously applied to the common 
object in view, and that with this aid, there 
is good reason to hope that our women 


will vote in the very next presidental elec- 
tion, 


Worxtnc Woman’s Association. —This Asso- 
ciation holds its semi-monthly meeting next 
Thursday evening, July 15, at Plympton Hall, 
corner of Stuyvesant and Ninth streets. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
»VENTION. 


—_—_~>— 


BY PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS. 


In reading Mr. Phillips’s speech before the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society, published 
in the Standard, June 12th, 1 find some points 
of interest to us. 


In speaking of the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, he says, ‘‘ freedom will be inse- 
cure without it, and when the surplus of China 
comes, as come it will, the same trouble will be 
repeated.” ‘Lhis mass of ignorance, pouring 
into our country, must be provided for, even in 
anticipation, ‘* because, men to be safe in free- 
dom must be enfranchised.” In the next sen- 
tence, he says, ‘‘ we must have in the constitu- 
tion a barrier against pride of race. There is 
no safety for us, until this is done.” Will there 
be any safety for us, when this is done ? is the 
question. Will the government be made 
purer and better by bringing in two millions of 
negro men, millions of Chinamen, Alaskans, 
Germans and Irishmen? Where is the new 
element in this? In Chemistry, if we wish to 
purify or sweeten a mass, we do not go on add- 
ing acid to acid, but we pour in an alkili, it 
foams and seethes but is purified. In the cru- 
cible, gold, silver, brass, copper, tin and lead 
are all thrown in together, the heat fuses them 
in one liquid mass, the added chemical purifies 
and amalgamates them. What does our nation 
need but the element which will purify its poli- 
tical life and render it homogeneous? We do 
not want Englishmen, Irish, Germans, China- 
men and negroes, but Americans bound together 
in one common brotherhood, and to do this 
there must be no class legislation, no struggle be. 
tween the fathers and the mothers of the country ; 
there must be no more pride of sex than of race. 
Again, Mr. Phillips says, ‘‘ of all the utterances 
of Grant, the best was his request, ‘ Ratify the 
Amendment before I come in.’” This seems to 
me but the desire of a man who wished to glide 
on smoothly in his administration. Had the 
Sixteenth been before the people, he would have 
said, settle this, don’t let me be worried with it, 
I want peace. But the clause in the speech 
most amusing is the following: ‘‘Give Con- 
gress and the Legislatures no peace until this 
point is gained. We must coerce Rhode Island 
and convert Obio.” Think of it, our big brother 
Massachusetts is going to coerce little Rhoda. 
Isn’t it too frightful? I begin to think of de- 
fence for my castle, and armor, of knights and 
troubadours, of tilts and tournaments, of lint 
and litters. If he had only said, we will hug 
Rhode Island, why it would have been so natu- 
ral that not a pulse would have throbbed in all 
the vast state, whose pride may well be touched 
with a threat further ‘‘that the passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment would enable her to sell 
$10 of her manufactures where she now sells 
only $5.” This is almost as good as a large 








bonus to the state, anda noble motive for urging 
on the enlarged manhood suffrage. 


Mr. Wilson took a more enlarged view of the 
condition of the emancipated slaves than some 
others. He said there were 46,000,000 acres of 
public lands in the south, and, two or three 
years ago, Congress passed an act giying to 
every person who wanted them eighty. acres, 
and giving the black man six months to take his 
choice before any white man could come in. Be- 
sides these public lands at the South, the whole 
domain of the United States lay open to the 
black men as it did to the white, and they could 
take what they wanted. Land is also very 
cheap at the South and a thrifty black man can 
acquire land to till.” 


Now, was there ever a suspension of any 
man’s choice of place, position or possession, 
fora woman? Ido not say the black man bad 
not the right to these favors, God forbid ; but 
I should like to have the black woman remem- 
bered, and not have all the trades, and profes- 
sions, and the land monopolized by the black 
men, as they have been by the white men, from 
the highest profession to the lighter menial 
offices of the kitchen. In the hotels you see 
women carrying heavy pails of water up three 
and four flights of stairs and scrubbing floois, 
while strong men are filling salts, ornamenting 
tables, and waiting the beck and call of snobs 
and lords. Milliners, dressmakers and artificial 
flower makers are jostled and crowded, by men, 
out of these lighter labors. But no matter for 
all this, the good, genial Senator gave us asugar 
plum at the close of his speech. He says we 
must secure the negro, and then we shall have to 
consider Woman’s Suffrage. Isuppose he thinks 
if he says nothing about the Chinamen who are 
to come in under that act, that the women will 
be more quiet. Three winters among the freed- 
men quite relieve me of half my cares, for the 
men there are fewer obstacles now to contend 
with, than for the working women of the North, 
But the black women are in the worst possible 
condition ; overlooked in the struggle, they are 
left to the tender mercies of a race of men just 
merging from barbarism. Always, till I fully 
realized what the present action of government 
meant, my whole sympathy has been with the 
cvlored race, a8 a race oppressed ; now my sym- 
pathies go out to all the women of the South, 
black and white, for they will not have the ballot 
for their defence. When Senator Sumner pre- 
sented the petition of New England women 
with a protest, saying, ‘let the women wait, this 
is the negro’s hour,” hot tears of indignation 
flowed from many a woman’s eyes. Then it 
was I wished for Rogers’s pen of fire to denounce 
Congress as he did the Hopkinton Association 
of Ministers. It was in substance a wish to gag 
the women of our country, to say, you shall not 
even petition till we seo fit tolet you. When 
will women realize that they are slaves, and 
with one heart and one mind strike the blow 
which shall set them free? They must achieve 
their greatness. It will not be thrust upon them 
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and they are not born to it. It is only men upon 
whom what they demand will be thrust, men 
not yet enlightened enough to ask it for them- 
selves, 





UP BROADWAY. 
jeintilibiiias 
BY ELEANOR KIRK, 
CHAPTER XIX. 

‘*T gave called, my dear sir,” said the wolf, 
Bo thoroughly disguised as a sheep, that a per- 
son unacquainted with his real character, must 
have believed him the dear innocent he repre- 
sented, ‘to see if I could interest you in a poor 
family (I will only detain you a moment) that 
I have lately had fall upon my hands. A very 
interesting case, I assure you, a widow and five 
children, the eldest only eight years old. I 
have just returned from the miserable apart- 
menis in which they live, and the distress I 
have beeh compelled to witness, accustomed as 
I am to scenes of destitution and wretchednes, 
has caused my heart to ache bitterly.” 

“I am very much engaged this afternoon, 
Mr. ——,” replied the merchant kindly, ‘ and 
have not time to talk the matter over ; but, to 
relieve immediate distress, allow me to give 
you a small rum, which will, at least, keep the 
family from starving for a few days;” and I 
turned to see a fifty dollar greenback, just on 
the point of being transferred to the minister's 
long, greedy fingers. At that moment I con- 
fronted him. Many times in my life have I 
waxed wroth and indignant, but never before 
did I feel so much hke fighting, and fighting, 
too, with my fisis! 1 could well understand 
then how men, taught, as they are, from infancy, 
the “manly art” of self-defence, are ready, 
when occasion demands it, to pitch in and 
make acorporeal impression, where a moral one 
is not possible. There was no question but 
the scamp needed, as Mrs. Partington would 
express it, ‘a good, sound trouncing!” but all 
I could do was to glare with my eyes, and 
“trounce” with my tongue, which I declare 
was never in better running order. 

“Put that money back in your pocket, sir,” 
I commanded, more like Xantippe herself, than 
the modest, self-possessed woman I had always 
been desirous of representing. ‘I would not 
trust that man with ten cents; a man who 
will assist in the downfall of women, who will 

.lie, and cringe, and play the part of seducer and 

hypocrite through the week and explain the 
word of God on the Sabbath will also steal. 
Give me the residence of that poor family, 
whose sorrows you so glowingly picture. Mr. 
—— and myself are just going out, and we 
will call there and render ail the assistance 
necessary.” 

The merchant came to my side, and taking 
my hand in his, said soothingly, and respect- 
fully— 

*‘ But my dear friend, you have made a mis- 
take ; this gentleman is the Rev. Mr. » 
whose character is above reproach.” 

**It would be unbecoming a christian gentle- 
man,” said the parson, who had just found breath 
to speak, *‘to show any anger in replying ; yet I 
feel that there is, as the just and glorious St. 
Paul expresses it, such a sentiment as righteous 
indignation. This female,” with an accent on 
female, which, under other circumstances, 
would have been ludicrous to the last degree, 
**T have never, in my life, laid eyes on, until 
this moment, and I defy her, or any one else, to 
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produce an incident in my life which shall re- 
flect to my discredit.” 

** Tf you can trust me in other matters, sir,” 
I replied, addressing my companion, who still 
stood close by my side, ‘‘ you may trust me in 
this. A short time ago, a poor woman, whose 
life had been cursed by disappointment and ”— 

“T shall be compelled to bid you good after- 
noon, sir” interrupted the clerical cheat, mak- 
ing for the door. ‘I willcall again, when sure 
of finding you alone. Your visitor is evidently 
an excellent candidate for Bloomingdale. I can- 
not remain without losing my temper, although 
aware that the woman labors under the strang- 
est hallucination possible to conceive of.” 

**You will go, sir,” said I, **when I have 
finished, and not until then,” and, backing up 
against the door, effectually barred his egress. 
**As I said before, a woman who had been 
driven to desperation by the bitterest disap- 
pointment, who was unable to procure by hon- 
est labor the commonest necessaries of life ; 
broken down with her weight of woe, appealed 
to this man for spiritual comfort. He talked to 
her a little while of Jesus, of the wonderful 
love and wisdom of God, in thus proving his 
boundless affection by the great test of chas- 
tisement, and then volunteered to call on her. 
She gave him permission, hcping there might 
be something in the religion of which he was a 
popular representative, to cheer and console. 
One visit served to demonstrate the fact that 
her spiritual adviser merely sought his own 
lustful gratification. You may well look aston- 
ished ; but this is the literal truth ; and if my 
word is not sufficient, I am prepared to prove 
it.” 

The merchant's face was ashen pale. I could 
see that he hada suspicion of the truth. ‘His 
intended victim was not, was not "-—, he in- 
quired, almost in a whisper. 

I shot him a glance, which he interpreted 
aright and continued. ‘I do not believe he 
can give the residence of any such family as he 
has described, not that there are not hundreds 
of such in our midst, but the poor and needy 
are among the least of histroubles. Your min- 
ister simply desired an addition to his pocket 
money, for some anticipated, sub-rosa, anti-or- 
thodox spree. Yon are at liberty to leave now 
as quickly as you please,” 

**You will live long enough to repent this, I 
trust,” roared the parson, making a hasty and 
most undignified exit. 

**How much monvy has that fellow fleeced 
you out of, I wonder?” I could not belp asking, 
as the merchant contemplated the door, from 
whence had issued this clerical humbug. 

“Is it possible that I have been imposed 
upon all this time?” he replied. ‘I really can 
make no estimate of the amounts I have given 
the man from time to time ; thousands of dol- 
lars, probably; and, no doubt, every shilling 
has been transferred to the man’s own pocket. 
Te)l me, Mrs. Kirk, where did you first make 
the discovery in regard to his real character? ” 
And the sad eyes took on a sadder look, as he 
waited for me to answer. 

**Oh! never mind where, just now,” I replied, 
evasively ; ‘‘f will entertain you some time 
with an account of a few of my experiences ; 
and now let us go before we &re again inter- 
rupted.” 

“Something told me, my friend,” he con- 
tinved, without withdrawing his gaze, ‘‘ that 
my Mary was the woman you have reference to. 
If it is so, tell me; and, by Heaven, I'll find a 
way to make the wretch wish he had never been 





born, Tell me now! It is my right to know.” 


Aye, thought I, how many terrible things 
you have yet to learn, my dear sir! How are 
you to bear the disclosures which must be 
made? Would it not be well to keep the past a 
secret? Why is it necessary to harrow up the 
man’s soul with an account of the manner by 
which his Mary had kept herself and child from 
starving during the long years he had been sep- 
arated from her? Surely, Mary would never 
tell him, and I was morally certain I never 
should. Would the man grasp the whole truth 
by his keen intuitions? And then, again, 
wasn’t there another side to the picture? 
Had he any right to inquire how she had 
supported herself, so long as he had been the 
cause of her hand-to-hand struggle with the 
agonizing realities of life? And then, again, 
there was poor weak human nature, there were 
the rules and requirements of established con- 
ventionalisms which say toa man: ‘ We will 
wink at whatever sin you maycommit. Itisnot 
very pretty, perhaps ; but, then, bad women 
are necessary evils ; and tothe womar ; ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan! The very sight of you 
is contamination.’” I weighed all these, and 
pitied my companion more than ever. Men 
are taught from childhood to expect so much 
more from their mother, sisters, and lady 
friends, than ever comes into the head of a 
woman to demand from the opposite sex, that 
it is no wonder that many men are unreason- 
able in their expectations, and despotic in their 
government. The whole social puzzle seemed 
unravelled then, and it has ever since appeared 
very singular to me that women, who have had 
opportunities for cultivation and mental and 
spiritual growth, are not awake to the fact thata 
woman should be heidin no more disrespect 
for ministering to a man’s pleasure or necessity 
than the man himself. It always did:seem to 
me an even thing, and yet, in common with the 
rest of my sex, I find that I have often enter- 
tained the seducer, and turned a cold shoulder 
to the seduced, for which my conscience re- 
proaches me bitterly. 


“IT am overwhelmed with the disclosures of 
the day,” the merchant resumed. “I knew 
that the world was full of hypocrites ; but I 
had no idea that a man occupying the high po- 
sition he does, would dare commit such crimes 
against society. Don’t look at me so reproach- 
fully,” he continued, after a brief scanning of 
my countenance, .‘I know what you thought 
that moment, This was it: How dare he make 
comparisons? Did he not deceive a good wo- 
man, and by this deception entail woe and dis- 
grace upon her? I tell you, madam,” and the 
pale face blanched to an ashen whiteness, ‘I 
will not allow you to think of that rascal and 
myself at the same time. I sinned from love, 
and he from lust. Do,you not see the differ. 
ence?” 


**T should think, my friend, that you might 
be aware, from the great difference in my man- 
ner towards you and the rascal who has just 
departed, of my real feelings, even if I had not 
expressed as much in language. You have my 
heartiest, my most earnest sympathy ; and now 
let us go.” 

‘I beg your pardon, a thousand times, my 
friend, for my hasty language. What business 
have I, after all, to attempt to excuse myself? 
I, who have doomed to poverty and ignominy 
my heart’s choice, and my own flesh and blood? 
It ill becomes me to talk about others! And 
yet, my contempt for the wretch who has just 
left us is every bit as profound as if I had 
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never been guilty of sin. One of the inconsis- 
tencies of poor human nature, I presume. You 
said, letusgo. Yes, let usgoquickly. There is 
not a moment to be lost. What have we been 
dallying here for, when my poor little ones are 
ill and in danger? Oh! good God! just to 
think of it ; all these years starving, and I roll- 
ing in luxury. Why did she run from me? I 
could, at least, have provided her with physical 
comforts. Come now, I will order the carnage, 
and we will go. Give me some idea of how I 
am to find them, or I fear I shall not be able to 
control myself.” 

“Please do not disappoint me,” I replied, 
hoping to calm the almost insane man, by ap- 
pealing to his pride. ‘TI have felt all along 
that I could rely upon you most implicitly. 
Your dear ones are comfortably provided for ; 
but the locality in which they have been com- 
pelled to reside, as I told you before, is a 
wretched one ; but you must not think of sur- 
roundings. Your every energy must be bent 
toward the accomplishment of a great purpose 
—namely, the future happiness of the woman 
and child, who have been kept in the mire of 
poverty and anguish, by the great mistake 
made by you in misrepresenting your real 
social position. You see, my dear sir, every- 
thing comes directly back to you. And if you 
are not wonderfully discreet and self-poised, I 
cannot be answerable for consequences.” 

Oh! you may trust me; I will be good; 
indeed I will, You shall never have a word of 
fault to find. I will redeem the past with the 
glory of my future.” 

There was a childish pathos about the voice, 
‘and an indescribably earnest expression of the 
fine mouth, that brought me again to the reali- 
zation of the fact that a woman with more 
knowledge of the world than Mary possessed, 
when immatnre and unsophisticated he ran 
with her from her father’s house, would have 
been quite excusable for allowing her heart to 


greet him quickly. 
‘*SeeifIdon’t,” hecontinued. ‘Indeed, you 
nay always trust me. Come,” and drawing my 


arm through his, we went down the street—into 
the carriage—and rolled away towards the mis- 
erable tenement. ‘‘ Mulberry street, did you 
say?” almost groaned my companion, 

(To be Continued. ) 





1HE HUSBAND UF TO-DAY. 





ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Husband of To-day wishes to know how 
his wife spent that last two shillings she got of 
him; it is quite necessary he should know how 
his money goes, i. ¢., when it is in the hands of 
the wife, but not if he spends it for tobacco, 
or whiskey, in card-playing, or club-room, for 
sardines, oysters, or peanuts. 

Merchants say, ‘‘I hate to trade with a wo- 
man, she is mean, she pinches every cent.” 

That is because the Husband of To-Day is 
behind her, like fate, or before her, preventing 
her from seeing anything else. She dare not 
buy what she wishes, because the Husband of 
To-Day is there to snub her, or at home, to 
wreak his vengeance npon her for spending 
“my money.” Wives haggle and banter, and 
are reproached for their meanness by the very 
men who railed at them, when Girls of the 
Pariod, for their extravagance, 

The husband alone must spend money. He 
dresses to please himself, but if the wife needs 
the commonest calico she must consult her hus- 
‘band as to the expediency of getting it, 





Then, again, the Husband of To-Day, with 
his legal right to all his wife’s earnings,* must 
have his every whim gratified. His shirtsf 
must be ironed just so smoothly, his col- 
lars have just such.a bend, his dinner to his 
mind, for dinners, with the Husband of To- 
Day, are a very important part of his life ex- 
perience. His wife must be mistress of a dozen 
trades, so he shall never experience any of the 
discomforts arising from the ignorance of ser- 
vants, and yet, if facetiously inclined, after a 
good dinner, as he starts for ‘‘ business,” he 
says to her, with insulting emphasis, ‘‘I wish 
Ihad nothing to do, but to sit in a rocking- 
chair before the fire.” 

The American ‘Girl of the Period” is deli- 
cate and refined in her organization. Not only 
is her mind cultivated, but her bodily senses 
are all acute. She delights in sweet sounds, 
she is enraptured with beautiful scenery, she 
admires our lovely sunsets, and the glories of 
our autumn foliage when the leaves 

Lie like blossoms on the trees, 

The brightest blossoms of the spring. 
Her taste is delicate, she is sensitive to per- 
fumes, sweet odors are sought by her, but 
strong scents are distasteful. The Husband of 
To-day indulges in strong scents. He rolls to- 
bacco, like a sweet morsel, under his tongue, 
and its stench is wafted into his wife’s nostrils 
by every breeze. The scent of whiskey, in its 
thousand forms, adheres closely to the Husband 
of To-Day. A certain English king abjured 
and cast off his wife, from the wedding hour, 
because her breath was offensive to him, but 
the Girl of the Period must bear, as she may, 
in her husband, the unhealthful and unpleasant 
breath. 

She must not think for herself, after once she 
has acquired a husband, Should she 80 far for- 
get her position as to do it, she is told she is 
such a component part of her husband that he 
ever acts for her, and in her place, and all that 
is required or expected of her is to remain at 
home, have the dinner ready, and be ready her- 
self, with a happy face anda smile upon her 
lips, to welcome her husband, and smooth down 
his ruffled plumage. If, strangely, she should 
be unhappy, she must give no sign, but ever be 
‘¢a devoted wife.” 

He is to vote for her, because if she voted as he 
did, there would only ‘be twice as many votes 
to count, with no appreciable difference in the 
result,"{ and ‘‘if she voted contrary to him, 
there would be discord in the family.” 

He is even, in some cases, to eat for her, asit 
is a well-understood part of the household sys- 
tem for the husband to have the best, and many 
a husband eats his turtle, and oysters, at a res- 
taurant, while his wife dines on little or nothing 
at home. || 

A husband is to enjoy his wife’s beauty, and 
accomplishments, and skill, her energy, industy, 
and economy ; to have control of her earnings, 
her children, and the arrangements of her 
house, and for this he furnishes her a place to 
live in, and the privilege of being called her 





* Of course, I mean the wife who solely attends to 
her household affairs, gives birth to children, etc., not 
she who enters into outside business, for her the law 
partially protects. 

t [ knew one husband who said if he was worth a mil. 
lion, bis wife should always make his shirts, 

t Vide Tribune. 


|| £ know one man of economical habit, who doubly 
and trebly insults his wife, by taking the half pound of 
beefsteak and the few ounces of cheese home, there to 
eat it himself alone, while his wife and children look 
longingly on, 





TELE R CREE TT! 
relict if he die first, or, if she die first, to have 
inscribed upon her tomb-stone some epitaph 
like the following effusion of a New England 
husband : 

I’m left a widower—woe! 

With four small children, oh, dear, oh, 
Seth, Nicholas, Sam and Joe, 

And the youngsst, he can’t go. 

Girls, look about you and see if the little you 
gain by marriage, as your position in it is at 
present, is worth all you lose from it. Do not 
understand me as decrying marriage itself. 
When the wife comes into the marital firm 
with equal powers as well as duties—when she 
is allowed to be mistress of her actions to the 
extent the husband is master of his—when she 
can have the same control over the earnings of 
the marital firm that the husband has—when 
she, equally with him, owns the home, and 
while he manages his business according to his 
best judgment, she, too, has sole control of her 
especial affairs—when the wife and mother has 
equal control over the children with the husband 
and father—then will marriage be marriage, in- 
deed, and not slavery on one side, and tyranny 
on the other, as it now is when the Girl of the 
Period becomes united to the Husband of To- 
Day. 





EDUCA1ION OF THE SEXES TOGETHER. 
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West Eav Crame, Wis., June 16th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution: 

I rHoveut while reading your articles on the 
admission of women to our Colleges that I could 
contribute some interesting observations on the 
comparative advantages of educating the sexes 
together andapart. I ought to know something 
about the matter, for I was ‘‘ raised” at an 
English Academy of six hundred male students. 
But words fail me, nor dol know which end to 
begin at, for the purpose of making Anericans 
understand the type of character developed 
there. It has no parallel north of Mason & 
Dixon’s Line. It was animated by the true 
spirit of a Carolinian plantation—an indescrib- 
able compound of arrogance, licentiousness,and 
barbarity, smoot'sed over with a certain super- 
ficial politeness, and conventional refinement. 
How could it be otherwise? The home, the 
love-influence was wanting, and what could the 
big boys be but bullies, and, if so naturally in- 
clined, libertines, and loafers? or what could 
the little fellows be under such government but 
slaves, aspiring to get out of slavery, by imitat- 
ing, as fast as they grew old enough, their mas- 
ters vices? Fighting was incessant. Sin, of a 
less vulgar but more pernicious kind, ran to 
fearful lengths among the elder students. The 
moral and physical wreck of a very young man, 
through profligacy, is a most melancholy sight. 
The hopeless ruin of spirit and manliness in a 
little boy, through cruelty and abuse, is sadder 
yet. Cheltenham College, England, was full of 
such mementoes of male barbarity and loose- 
ness, left without the restraining, refining, soft- 
ening influence of womanhood. Since that 
time I have seen the American institutes, where 
young men and women are brought up to- 
gether. I find nothing of this kindhere, I 
find that young men prefer the society of 
their gentle, virtuous schoolmates to that of the 
degraded women of the town. I find that 
here, licentiousness is a stigma on a young 
man’s character—not a feather in his cap. I 
find that American youths can adjust their 
differences without blows. I find, in short, 
that these young men, compared to my own 
school-fellows, are like angels ; and we to hem 
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were savages. A reluctant, humiliating con- 
fession enough, you may be sure, therefore a 
perfectly sincere one. 

1 am selfish enough in writing this, desir- 
ing rather the welfare of young men than of 
young women, and of English students than 
American. I hope some of my old friends may 
see and profit by what I write. Contradict it, 
they dare not ; for the half has not been told. 
The details of life at an English (male) College 
are unfit for publication simply. But I think 
that women as well as men are improved by the 
American system of education. American girls 
are probably more intelligent than English, cer- 
tainly less shy and awkward. 


There is a novel, extensively circulated in 
both countries, which people who know nothing 


abont the matter suppose to be a tair picture of 


English public schools—7om Brown's Schoo! 
Days, Itis, however, a highly idealized picture, 
in which all the darker features are suppressed. 
In stating this fact, I do not at all mean to 
blame the author. He was an artist, not an 
anatomist, and he obeyed the law of art. The 
naked truth would have been unreadable, and 
even in Black Crook costume, it would have 
been exceedingly repulsive. But people who 
get their ideas of English school-boys from Tom 
Brown will be as much deluded as if they learned 
English history from Ainsworth’s novels. 

I think I know another important sphere 
whieh has so far been abandoned to the male 
sex with rather unhappy results. If women 
have purified the Academy so much, will not 
their influence on the caucus be as beneficial ? 

Yours truly, C. L. James. 





MARRIAGE AND MATERNITY. 





Ly a late Revo.vrion is an extract from the 
New York Medical Gazelle rebuking a practice 
common among married women, and demand- 
ing a law for its suppression. 

Much as I deplore the horrible crime of 
child-murder, earnestly as I desire its suppres- 
sion, I cannot belicve with the writer of the 
above-mentioned article, that such a law would 
have the desired effect. It seems to me to 
be only mowing off the top of the noxious 
weed, while the root remains. 

We want prevention, not merely punishment. 
We must reach the rool of the evil, and destroy 
it. 2 

To my certain knowledge this crime is not 
confined to those whose love of ease, amuse- 
ment and fashionable life leads them to desire 
immunity from the cares of children; but is 
practiced by those whose inmost souls revolt 
from the dreadful deed, and in whose hearts the 
maternal feeling is pure and undying. What 
then, has driven these women to the despera- 
tion necessary to force them to commit such a 
deed? This question being answered, I believe 
we shall have such an insight into the matter 
as to be able to talk more clearly of a remedy. 

Women sre educated to think that with mar- 
riage their inviduality ceases or is transferred to 
their husbands. The wife has thenceforth no 
right over her own body. This is also the hus- 
band’s belief, and upon which he acts. No 
matter what her condition, physical or mental, 
no matter how ill-prepared she may feel herself 
for maternity, the demands of his passion must 
never be refused. 

He thinks, or cares nothing, for the possible 
result of his gratification. If it be that an im- 
mortal being, with all its needs, physical, men- 
tal and moral, shall come into the world to sin, 





to suffer, to die, because of his few moments of 
pleasure, what cares he? 


He says he is ready to provide for his chil- 
dren, therefore he feels himself a kind father, 
worthy of honor and Jove. That is, he is ready 
to provide for them food and clothing, but he is 
not willing to provide for them, by his self- 
denial, sound bodies, good tempers and a happy 
ante-natal existence. He gives his wife wealth, 
leisure and luxury, and is, therefore, a devoted 
husband, and she is an unduliful, unloving wife, 
if her teelings fail to respond to his, 


Devoted husband! Devoted to what? To 
seli-gratification at the expense of the respect 
of his wife. I know men who call themselves 
Christians, who would insist that they are genile- 
men, who never insult any woman—but their 
wives. They think it impossible that they can 
outrage them; they never think that even in wed- 
lock there may be the very vilest prostitution ; 
andif Cbristian women are prostitutes to Chris- 
tian husbands, what can we expect but the na- 
tural sequence—infanticide ? 


Women who are in the last stages of consump- 
tion, who know that their offspring must be 
puny, suffering, neglected orphans, are still 
compelled to submit to maternity, and dying 
1n childbirth, are their husbands ever condemu- 
ed? Oh,no! Itwasonly his right asa husband 
he claimed, and if maternity or death ensued, 
surely he could not be blamed for that. He did 
not desire it. The usual tenor of men’s conduct 
in this respect seems on a par with that of Henry 
VIII., who when asked if the life of his wife or ¢ 
his child should be saved, as it seemed needfuj 
that one should be sacrificed, answered, ‘‘O the 
child, by all means. Wives are easily obtained.” 

Women whose husbands are habitual drunk- 
ards and whose children are theretore idiotic, 
deformed creatures, and who feel assured that 
such must ke the case with all their offspring, 
must yet submit. And if such a woman as the 
dying consumptive, rather than bring into the 
world such miserable children, rather perhaps 
than give life to a daughter to suffer all that she 
has endured, destroys the little being, as she 
thinks, before it lives, she would be punished 
by the law, and he, the real murderer, would go 
unrebuked, uncondemned. 

All articles on this subject that I have read 
have been from men. They denounce women 
as alone guilty, and never include man in any 
plans propos ed for the remedy of the evil. 

It is clear to my mind that this evil wholly 
arises from the false position which woman 
occupies in civilized society, We know that in 
the brute creation, the female chooses her own 
time, and we are told that among Indians the 
woman does not permit the approach of the 
man during pregnancy or lactation ; yet what 
christian woman, wite of a christian husband, 
is free to consult her own feelings, even in these 
most delicate situations ? 


Guilty? Yes, no matter what the motive, 
love of ease, ora desire to save from suffering 
the unborn mnocent, the woman is awfully 
guilty who commits the deed. It will burden 
her conscience in life, it will burden her soul 
in death ; but oh! thrice guilty is he who, for 
selfish gratification, heedless of her prayers, in- 
different to her fate, drove her to the despera- 
tion which impelled her to the crime. It is 
very fine to say : 

My Author and Disposer, what thou willst 


Unqaestioned I obey—Thus God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine. 


But God has never given woman's individu- 





a 


ality into the hands of man. If He has, why 
hold her responsible for this crime? If man 
takes her individuality he must also take her re- 
sponsibility. Let him suffer. 

No, I say, yield to woman her God-given 
right of individuality. Make her feel that to 
God alone is she responsible for her deeds ; 
teach her that submission to any man without 
love and desire is prostitution ; aud thunder in 
her ear, “* Who so defileth the body, defileth the 
temple of the Holy Ghost!” let maternity come 
to her from a desire to cherish love and train for 
high purposes an immortal soul, then you will 
have begun to eradicate this most monstrous 
crime. 

Teach man to respect womanhood whether in 
the person of his own wife or the wife of 
another ; teach him that as often as he outrages 
his wife he outrages Nature and disobeys the 
Divine Law, theu you will have accomplished 
still more. 


Oh, there isa dreadful volume of heart-histo- 
ries that lies hidden in almost every family in 
the land! It tells of trust betrayed, of purity 
violated under %anction of law, of every holy 
feeling outraged and purest love turned to fear 
and loathing. If the moral feeling in the heart 
of woman was not stronger than death itself, 
the crimes we now chronicle against them would 
be virtues compared with the depths of wick- 
edness and sin into which they would be driven. 
But God is stronger than man and he holds us 
true to our higher natures, martyrs though we 
be. If, on the other hand, women were not 80 
weak and disgracefully submissive, they would 
rise to the dignity of womanhood and, throwing 
off the degrading touch, would say, ‘1 am free. 
And to God alone will I unquestioningly yield 
myself.” 

I believe all that is needed is for the eyes of 
men to be opened to the true state of affairs. 
They have received without a thought the faith 
of their fathers. The misery and degradation 
have not been personally felt bythem. But let 
every wife dare to be honest, let her open her 
heart freely to her husband, and I know there 
ate few whose better natures would not be 
touched, few who would not be awakened to a 
nobler life, to a more exalted view of marriage. 

Then would marriage assume its high and 
holy place. Then would our children be truly 
olive plants, types ot peace, lovingly desired, 
tenderly cared for, body and soul. Then the 
wife, looking with love and respect upon the 
husband, who has never caused her to fear his 
manhood, could say: ‘‘I am thine, and these are 
they whom God at our desire has given us.” 

A. 





ConQuERInG THEIR Presupicrs.—The Rich- 
mond Whig is still rebellious enough, but con- 
tains an account of a large nominating conven- 
tion, where a colored nominee, Mr. Fields Cook, 
addressed the people. It says of him : 


He spoke in a dignified, independent manner of his 
claims, and showed that Porter was not the regular nom- 
inee of his party, as he (Porier) and his friends claimed 
tobe. He expressed himself in favor of sharing the 
honors of office with the whites and opposed to the bit- 
ter proscription urged by some of the extremists of his 
party. Mis speech made quite a favorable impression on 
the colored voters of this county. Thewhites here a re 
decidedly of opinion that of the two, he is far preferable 
to the carpet bagger Porter, and think that since it is im 
possible to elect a Conservative to Congress in this dis- 
trict, the best thing we do is to unite and deteat Por" 
ter. Weare se ns this opinion by remember 
jog that such is the political castof the present Con - 
gress, that the sentiments of that body cannot be affected 
by apy person the Conservatives may send, 
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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 


Shashi 
; LETTER XXIL 
Mancuester, June, 1869. 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Tue Manchester Committee for Woman’s 
Suffrage met last evening. The business in 
hand was the prosecution of our efforts to ob- 
tain the Municipal Franchise for women. Mr. 
Hibbert’s bill, alluded to in a former letter, has 
not yet passed the House of Commons, Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s amendment to strike out the 
word “male” will come on in about a week. 
Meanwhile, numerous petilions have been sent 
up, in support of the amendment, and we have 
good grounds to hope that rignt and reason 
will prevail. Some striking cases of disfran- 
chisement of women by the action of the pre- 
sent law were mentioned in the Committee, and 
a deputation of women, thus injured, to the 
Secretary of State was suggested. The non- 
arrival of the report of your Annual Meeting 
was much regretted in our Committee. It has 
jast come to hand by this morning's post. 


THE WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 


The Committee to support the Amendment of 
our laws on this subject met yesterday. We 
found matter of congratulation in the success 
which attended the second reading of Mr. Rus- 
sell Gurney’s bill. Thouzhit has suffered some 
mutilation in the form of amendments, it is a 
vast improvement On the present law. It will 
be a blessed boon to many a silent sufferer in 
this generation, and its action, in the next, will 
asssuredly raise the status of woman in social 
life. We have confident expectation of a suc- 
cessful third reading of the bill. I send you an 
article by Miss Cobbe on this question. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


One of the most interesting events of the 
week has been the meeting of this Congress, in 
London, The chair was taken on the succes- 
sive days of its session by Mr. 'T. Hughes, M.P., 
Mr. Mundella, M.P., Mr. Walter Morrison, 
M.P., and the Hon. Auberan Herbert. These 
gentlemen and several other well-known advo- 
cates of Co-operation have been appointed a 
Provisional Committee to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the Congress tor next year. The Con- 
gress warmly supported the principle of uniting 
the interests of capital and labor by partner- 
ships of industry, and declared that the time 
had come for a co-operation of Co-operative So- 
cieties for this end. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE HISTORY of 
MORALITY. 
(Second Notice. ) 

In my former notice of Mr. Lecky’s work, I 
reviewed the history of the position of women 
in, successively, the barvarous ages, and the 
Greek and Roman civilizations. I now come to 
the review of her status in the dark ages, and 
the middle ages, which succeeded those civiliza- 
tions, and to trace the effect of Christian and 
Ecclesiastical influences upon it. 


WOMEN IN THE EARLY AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In the legislation of the firat Christian Em- 
perors we find many enactments to suppress 
vice, and.the penitential regime of the church 
rigorously included purity of manners. Al- 
though Christianity, in accordance with the 
almost feminine type of its Founder and the 
consequent elevation of the virtues belonging 
to that type, was eninently favorable to the 
elevation of woman, its ivfluence, during the 








dark and middle ages, was of a very mixed 
kind. On the one hand, chastity was regarded 
as the most important of all virtues, while on 
the other hand, the fierce asceticism of those 
ages greatly degraded marriage. In the early 
ages of the church the clergy were allowed to 
marry, but this notion of impurity in connec- 
tion with marriage led to the celibacy of the 
clergy. This important change was finally due 
to Hildebrand, in the eleventh century. It had 
a most demoralizing effect on the priesthood 
and on society at large. 


Another injurious consequence, resulting, in a great 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate, 
extremely, the character and the position of women. 
In this tendency we may detect, in part, the influence 
of the earlier Jewish writings, in which it is probable 
that most impartial observers will detect evident traces 
of the common orienta: depreciation of women. * * 
The combiued influence of the Jewish writings, and of 
that ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief 
source of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce 
invectives against the sex, which form so conspicuous 
and so grotesque a portion ot the writings of the 
Fathers, and which contrast so curiously with the adu- 
lation bestowed upon particular members of the sex. 
Woman was represented as the door of hell, and the 
mother of all human evils. She should be ashamed at 
the very thought that she isa woman. She should live 
in continual penance, on account of the curses she has 
brought upon the world, etc. The essentially subor- 
diuate position of women was continually maintained. 


WOMEN UNDER THE CANON LAW. 


It is probable that this teaching of the church had its 
part in determining the principles of legislation con- 
cerning the sex. The Pagan laws, during the Empire, 
had been continually repeating the old disabilities of 
women, and the legislative movement in their favor con- 
tinued, with uvabated force, from Constantine to Jus: 
tinian, and appeared, also, in some of the early laws of 
the barbarians. But in the whole feudal legislation wu- 
men were placed in a much lower legal position than in 
the Pagan Empire. In addition to the personal restric- 
tions which grew necessarily out of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning divorce, and the subordination of the weaker 
sex, we find numerous and stringent enactments, which 
rendered it impossible tor women to succeed to any con- 
siderable amount of property, and which almost re- 
duced them to the alternative of marriage, or a nunnery, 
The complete interiority of the sex was continually 
ma)ntained by the laws, and that generous public opinion 
which in Rome bad frequently revolted against the in- 
justice done to girls, in depriving them of the greater 
part of the inheritance of their fathers, totally disap- 
peared, Wherever the Canon law has been the basis of 
legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the in, 
terests of daughters and wives, and a state of public 
opinion which has been formed and regulated by these 
laws; nor was any serious attempt made to abolish 
them till the close of the last century. The French Re- 
volutionists, though rejecting the proposal of Sieyes and 
Condorcet to accord political emancipation to women, 
established, at least, an equal succession of sous and 
daughters, and thus initiated a great reformation of 
both law and opinion, which sooner or later must tra- 
verse the world. 


THE WOMEN OF GERMANIA AND GAUL. 


In their efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 
Christian teachers derived much assistance from the in- 
cursions and conquests of the Barbarians who tri- 
umphed over the Roman Empire. * * * The Scan 
dinavian Mythology abounds in legends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the hvathea tribes on the subject 
of purity, and the awful penalties threatened in the 
next world against seducers. Tbe barbarisn women 
were accustomed to practice medicine and to interpret 
dreams, and they also very frequeutly accompanied 
their husbands to batile, rallied their vrokea forces, and 
even themselves took pa:t in the fight. Augustus had 
discovered that it was uscless to keep barbarian chiefs, 
as hostages, and that ‘he one way of securing the fidelity 
of traitors was by taking their wives, for these, at least, 
were never sacrificed, ‘the grandest instance of Roman 
feinale heroism scarcely surpassed some which were re- 
lated of uncivilized Germans, or o/ semi-civilized Gaa!s, 
When Marius had vanquished an army of the Teutons, 
their wives besought the conqueror to permit them to 
become Vestal Virgins, in order that their honor, at least, 
might be secure iu slavery, Tbeir request was refused, 


n 4 that night they all perished by their own hands 





* * * Scitus, in his famous work, portrays, in the 
most flattering colors, the purity of the Germans. 
* Mothers,”” he said, “invariably gave suck to their 
own children. Infanticide, which was so common 
amongst both Greeks and Romans, was forbidden, 
Widows were not allowed to marry. The men feared 
captivity much more for their wives than tor them - 
seives ; they believed that a sacred and prophetic gift 
resided in women ; they consulted them as oracles, and 
followed their counsels.” 


The moral purity of the Barbarians was of a kind alto- 
gether different from that which the ascetic movement 
inoculcated. It was concentrated extensively upon mar- 
riage. It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity ; 
but it was little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not 
prevent exvessive disorders among the priesthood. The 
practice of polygamy amongst the Barbarian kings (to 
whom it was restricted) was, for some centuries, un- 
chec' ed, or at least, unsuppressed by Christianity. The 
kings Caribert and Chilperic had both many wives at the 
same time. Clothaire married the sister of his first 
wite during the life-time of the latter, who, on the in- 
tention of the king beiug announced, is reported to bave 
said: ‘* Let my lord do what seemeth good in his sight, 
only let thy servant live in thy favor.” * * * Char- 
lemagne himself had, at the same time, two wives, and 
he indulged largely in concubines. After this period 
examples of this nature became rare. The popes and 
the bishops exercised a strict supervision over domestic 
morals, and strenuously, and in most cases, successfully 
opposed the attempts of kings and nobles to repudiate 
their wives. 


THE EQUALITY OF OBLIGATIONS IN MARRIAGE, 


Under the influence of Christianity, assisted by the 
Barbarians, a vast change passed gradually over the 
world. The vice we are considering was probably more 
rare ; it certainly assumed less extravagant forms, and 
it was screened from observetion by a new modesty. 
The theory of morals had become clearer, and the prac- 
tice was somewhat improved. The extreme grossness 
of literature had disappeared, and the more glaring vio- 
lations of marriage were always censured, and often re- 
pressed. The penitential discipline, and the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit diffused abroad an immeasurably 
higher sense of the importance o{ purity than Pagan an- 
tiquity had knowr. St. Grego:y the Great, following in 
the steps of some Pagan philosophers, strenuously 
urged upon mothers the duty of themselves suckling 
their children ; and many mivute and stringent precepts 
were made against extravagances of dress and manners. 
The religious institutions of Greece and Asia Minor, 
which had almost consecrated prostitution, were forever 
abolished, and the courtesans sank into a lower depth of 
degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of the reciprocal 
fidslity in marriage was enforced with a new earnestness. 
The contrast between the levity with which the frailty of 
men has, in most ages, been regarded, and the extrewe 
severity into which women who have been guilty of the 
same offence have generally been treated, forms one of 
the most singular anomalies in moral history, and ap- 
pears the more remarkable when we remember that the 
temptations usually spring trom the sex which is so 
readily pardoned, that the sex which is visited with 
such crushing penalties is proverbially the most weak, 
and that, in the case of women, but not in the case of 
men, the vice is very commonly the result of the most 
abject misery and poverty.’’ 

Mr. Leckey does not explain this anomaly, but 
after citing the rather shallow reason given by 
Malthus, namely, that the offence may be more 
surely detected in the case of woman, gives it 
as bis own opinion, ‘ that several causes render 
the observance of this virtue more difficult for 
men than for women, that its violation is more 
prejudicial to the character of women than of 
mon,” and he adds a reason which, to many 
minds, will have more weight than any other, — 
namely, ‘‘ that much of our feeling on these 
subjecis is due to laws and moral systems which 
were formed by men and were in the first in- 
stance intended for their own protection.” He 
goes on tc say, in relation to equal obligations 
in marriage : 

The passages in the Fathers, asserting the equality of 
the obligation of chastity imposed upon both sexes are 
exceedingly unequivocal, and although the doctrine it. 
self bad been anticipated by Seneca and Plutarch, it had 
never probably before, and bas never since, been so 
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folly realized as in the early church. It cannot, how- | bappy condition. We also know that it is a law of our 


ever, be said that the conquest has been retained. At 
the present day, although the standard of morals is far 
higher than in Pagan Rome, it may be questioned 
whetker the inequality of the censure which is bestowed 
upon the two sexes is notas greatas in the days of 
Paganism, and that inequality is continually the cause 
of the most shameful and the most pitiable injustice. 


THE INJURIOUS INFLUENCE OF CHIVALRY. 


The great changes, social as well as political, 
which gradually took place in Europe, and gave 
rise to the Feudal system in the eighth century, 
were not without their influence on the position 
of women. That system is well-described as a 
“hierarchy of rank of which the sovereign was 
the apex and the serf the base.” Its typical figure 
was Charlemagne, one of the greatest rulers of 
men that ever arose on this earth. From his 
time forth military Christianity and the chivalric 
ideal which culmineted in the Crusades, took 
the place in the popular imagination of the as- 
cetic ideal of the dark ages, The influence of 
this change in the popular standard of virtue 
and the popular heroic type of character, had 
an effect on women, and on the ideal of woman- 
hood, which has made the word chivalry pro- 
verbial, in that connection, but our author well 
observes : 


In one respect, indeed, a great retrogression resulted 
from chivalry, and long survived its decay. The charac- 
ter of the seducer, and especially of the passionless se- 
ducer, who pursues his career simply as a kind of sport, 
and under the influence of no stronger motives than 
vanity, or a spirit of adventure, and who designates his 
successes in destroying the honor of women his con- 
quests, has been glorified and idolized by the popular 
literature of Christendom in a manner to which we can 
find no parallel in antiquity. When we reflect that the 
object of such a man is, by the coldest and most delib- 
erate treachery, to blast the lives of innocent women ; 
when we compare the levity ot his motive with the ir- 
reparable injury he inflicts; and when we remember 
that he can only deceive his victim by persuading her to 
love him, and can only win her by persuading her to 
trust him, it must be owned that it would be difficult to 
conceive « cruelty more wanton and more heartless, or a 
character combining more numerous elements of in- 
famy and dishonor. That such a character ehould, for 
many centuries, have been the popular ideal of a vast 
section of literature, that it should have been the con- 
tinual boast of those who most plume themselves upon 
their honor, is assuredly one of the most mournful facts 
in history, and it represenis a moral deflection ceruinly 
not less than was revealed in ancient Greece by the 
position that was assigned to the courtesan. 


THE CONSECRATION OF MARRIAGE, 


The fundamental truth, that the same act can never 
be at once venial for a man tv demand, and infamous for 
a@ woman to accord, though nobly enforced by the early 
Christians, has not passed into the popular sentiment of 
Christendom. The mystical character, however, which 
the church imparted to marriage has been extremely in- 
fiuential. Partly by raising marriage into a sacrament, 
and partly by representing it as, in some mysterious and 
not very definable sense, an image of the union of Christ 
with His Church, a feeling was fostered tha‘ a life-long 
union of one man and one woman is, under all circum- 
tances, the single form of intercourse between the sexes 
which is not illegitimate ; and this conviction has ac- 
quired the force of a primal moral intuition. There 
can, I think, be little doubt that in the stringency with 
which it is usually laid down, it reste not upon the law of 
nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted, na- 
ture 18 sufficient to lead men many steps in its direction. 
Considering the subject simply in the hight of unaided 
reason, two rules comprise the whole duty of man. He 
must abstain from whatever injures happiness or de- 
grades character. Under the first head be must include 
the more remote as well an the most immediate conse- 
quences of his act. © * Under the second head is 
comprised the influence of this intercourse in clouding 
or developing the moral] feelings, lowering or elevating 
the tone of character, exciting or allaying the aberrations 
of the ima ination, incapacitating men for pure affec- 
tions, or extending their range, making the animal part 
of our nature more or less predominant. We know by 
the intuition of our moral nature, that this predomin- 
ence is always a degraded, though it is not always an un 





being, that powerful and beautiful affections, which had 
before been latent, are evoked in some particular forms 
of union, while other forms of union are peculiarly fitted 
to deaden the affections and to pervert the character. 

In these considerations we haye ample grounds for 
maintaining that the life-long union of one man and one 
woman should be the normal, or dominant type of in- 
tereourse between the sexes. We can prove that itis on 
the whole most conducive to the happiness and also to 
the moral elevation of all parties. 


COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 


‘There are,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘few more 
curious subjects ot inquiry than the distinctive 
differences between the minds and characters of 
men and women, and the manner in which these 
differences have effected the ideal types of dif- 
ferent ages, nations, philosophers and religons.” 
Physically, men excel in strength, women in 
beauty. Intellectually, he assigns to woman a 
certain inferiority, and in proof cites the facts 
that men have taken the foremost places in 
science, literature and art, and that the greatest 
men have achieved their greatness in defiance 
of the most adverse circumstances. On the 
other hand, he says : 


Morally the general superiority of women over men is, 
I think, unquestionable, If we take the somewhat coarse 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we find 
that while the male and female population are nearly the 
game in number, the crimes committed by men are 
usually rather more than five times as numerous as 
those committed by women ; and although it may be 
justly observed that men, as the stronger ,sex, and the 
sex upon whom the burden of supporting the family is 
thrown, have more temptations than women, it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that extreme poverty 
which verges upon starvation is most common among 
women, whose means of livelihood are most restricted, 
and whose earnings are smallest and most precarious. 
Self-sacrifice is the most conspicuous element of a vir- 
tuous and religious character, and it is certainly far less 
common among men than among women, whose whole 
lives are usually spent in yielding to the will and con- 
sulting the pleasures of another. There are two great 
departments of virtue: the impulsive, or that which 
springs spontaneously from the emotions, and the de- 
liberative, or that which is performed in obedience to the 
sense of duty. In both of these I imagine women are 
superior to men. Their sensibility is greater, they are 
more chaste both in thought and act, more tender to the 
erring, more compassionate to the suffering, more affec- 
tionate to all about them. On the other hand, those who 
have traced the course of the wives of the poor, and of 
many who, though in narrow circumstances, can hardly 
be called poor, will probably admit that in no other class 
do we so often find entire lives spent in daily persistent 
self-denial, in the patient endurance ot countless trials, 
in the ceaseless and deliberate sacrifice of their own en- 
joyments to the well-being, or the prospects of others. 
In active courage women are inferior to men, In the 
courage of endurance they are commonly their su- 
periors ; but their passive courage is not so much forti- 
tude which bears and defies, as resignation which bears 
and bends. 


Again, in the ethics of intellect, women are 
declared to be ‘‘ decidedly infenor to men.” 
They are said rarely to love truth, though they 
love passionately what they call the truth—that 
they are little capable of impartiality or of 
doubt—that their thinking is a mode of feel- 
ing—that they are rarely generous in their 
opinions, and that their bearing is naturally to 
the side of restriction. That they persuade 
rather than convince, and value belief rather as 
a source of consolation than as a faithful expres- 
sion of the reality of things; and that they 
lean to mercy more than to justice. Many of 
these statements are undeniable of women as 
they are now, but as the ethics of the intellect 
depend so much on the culture of the mind and 
of the judgment, and as an equal care has never 
been bestowed on women and men, in this re- 
spect, it is hardly fair to institute a comparison 
between them, We should not compare the 
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richest fruit of the primeval forest to that grown 
Wi:hin the garden’s cultured bound. 


It appears, therefore, that this part of the 
comparison is on unequal premises, and is, 
theretore, premature. 


THE PAGAN IDEAL, MASCULINE ; THE CHRISTIAN 
IDEAL, FEMININE. 


It was a remark of Winckelmann that ‘‘the supreme 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female.” * * 
A similar observation may be made of the moral ideal of 
which ancient art was simply the expression. In anti- 
quity, the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. 
Courage, self-assertion, magnanimity, and above all, 
patriotism, were the leading features of the ideal type ; 
and chastity, modesty, and charity, the gentier and tne 
domestic virtues, which are especially feminine, were 
greatly undervalued. With the single exception of con- 
jugal fidelity, none of the virtues that were very highly 
jadged were virtues distinctively or pre-eminently fem- 
inine. Witn this exception, nearly all the most Mlustrious 
women of antiquity were illustrious chiefly because they 
overcame the natural conditions of their sex. It isa char- 
acteristic fact that the favorite female ideal of the artists 
appears to have been the Amazon. We may admire the 
Spartan mother, or the mother of the Gracchi, repressing 
every sign of grief when their children were sacrificed 
upon the altar of their country, we may wonder at the 
majestic courage of a Portia, or an Arrria, but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emanci- 
cipated themselves from the frailty of their sex, and 
displayed an heroic fortitude worthy of the strongest 
and the bravest of men. We may Bestow an equal 
admiration upon the noble devotion and charity of Bt. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, or of a Mrs. Fry, but we do 
not admire them because they display these virtues, 
although they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues were of the kind which the female nature is most 
fitted to prod The change from the heroic to the 
saintly ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of 
Christianity, was a change from a type which was essen- 
tially mate, to one which was essentially feminine, 





PART TAKEN BY WOMEN IN THE EARLY CHURCH, 


The general superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natural attraction 
to arelifion which made personal attachment to its 
Founder its central duty, and which imparted an unpre- 
cedented dignity and afforded an unprecedented scope 
to their characteristic virtues, account for the very con- 
spicuous position which they assumed in the great work 
of the conversion of the Roman Empire. In no other 
important movement of thought was female influence so 
powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of persecu- 
tion female figures occupy many of the foremost places 
in the ranks of martyrdom, and Pagan and Christian 
writers alike attest the alacrity with which women 
flocked to the church, and the influence they exercised 
in its favor over the male members of their families, 
The mothers of St. Augustine, St. Chrysostem, Bt, 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a 
leading part in the conversion of theirsons. St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, Fiacilla, the wife of Theo- 
dosius the Great, St. yulcheria, the sister of Theodosius 
the Younger, and Placidia, the mother of Valentinian 
IIL., were among the most conspicuous defenders ot the 
faith. In the heretical sects, the same zeal was mani- 
fested, and Arius, Priscillian, and Montanus, were all 
supported by proofs of zealous female devotees. In the 
cause of asceticism women took a part little, if at all, 
inferior, to men, while in the organization of the great 
work of charity they were pre-eminent. For no other 
field of active labor are women so admirably suited as 
for this ; and although we may trace from the earliest 
period, in many creeds and ages, individual instances 
of their influence in allaying the sufferings of the dis- 
tressed, it may be truly said that their instinct and 
genius of charity had never before the dawn of Chris, 
tianity obtained full scope for action. Fabiola, Paula, 
Melama, and a host of other noble ladies devoted their 
time and fortunes mainly to founding and extending vast 
institutions of charity, some of them of a kind before 
unknown in the world. The Empress Fiacilla was ac- 
customed to tend, with her own hands, the sick in the 
hospitals, and # readiness to discharge such offices wa, 
deemed the first dnty of a Christian wife, From age to 
age the impulse thus communicated has been felt. 
There has been no period, however corrupt, there has 
been no church, however superstitious, that has not 
been adorned by many Obristian women devoting their 
entire lives to assuaging the sufferings of men, and the 
mission of charity thus instituted has not been me 
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efficacious in diminishing the sum of human wretched- 
ness than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. * * Independently of all 
legal enactments, the simple change of the ideal type by 
bringing specially feminine virtues into the forefront, 
was sufficient to elevate and ennoble the sex. The com- 





WHAT 1HE PRESS SAYS. 





PETTICOATS AT THE BAR, 


Tue other day, Mrs. Arabella Mansfield, a young lady 
of 24, was admitted to practice in the courts of Iowa. 


manding position of the medieval abbesses,the great num- | We are heartily glad of it, for we dare say there are many 


ber of female saints, especially the reverence bestowed 
upon the Virgin, had a similar effect. * * Whatever 
may be thought of its theological propriety, there is, I 
think, little doubt that the Catholic reverence for the 
Virgin has done much to elevate and purify the ideal of 
women, and to soften the mannersof men. * * * It 
supplied, in a great measure, the redeeming and en- 
nobling element in that strange amalgam of religious, 
licentious, and military feeling which was formed around 
women in the age of chivalry, and which no succeeding 
change of habit or belief has wholly destroyed. 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CHANGES THAT CON- 
CERN WOMEN. 


History tells us that as civilization advances, the 
charity of men becomes at once warmer and more ex- 
pansive, their habitual conduct both more gentle and 
more temperate, and their love of truth more sinceres 
but it also warns us that in periods of great intellectual 
enhghtenment, and of great social refinement, the rela. 
tions of the sexes have often been most anarchical. It 
is impossible to deny that the form which these rela- 
tions at present assume has been very largely affected 
by special rehgious teaching, which, for good or for ill, 
is rapidly waning in the sphere of government, and 
also, that certain recent revolutions in economical 
opinion and industrial enterprise have a most profound 
bearing upon the subject. The belief that a rapid ia- 
crease of population is always eminently beneficial, 
which was long accepted as an axiom by both statesmen 
and moralists, and was made the basis of a large part of 
the legislation of the first, and of the decisions of the 
second, has now been replaced by the directly opposite 
doctrine, that the very highest interest of society is not 
to stimulate but to restrain multiplication, diminishing 
the number of marriages and of children. In conse- 
quence of this belief, and of the many factitious wants 
that accompany a luxurious civilization, a very large and 
increasing proportion of women are left to make their 
way in life without any male protector, and the difficul- 
ties they have to encounter through physical weakness 
have been most unnaturally and most fearfully aggra- 
vated by laws and customs which, resting on the old as- 
sumption that every woman should be a wife, habitually 
deprive them of the pecuniary and educational advan- 
tages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments in which,they might earn a subsist- 
ence, encumber their course iu others by a heartless 
ridicule, or by a steady disapprobation, and consign, in 
consequence, many thousands to the most extreme and 
agonizing poverty, and perhaps a still larger number to 
the paths of vice. At the same time a momentous revyo- 
lution, the effects of which can as yet be but imperfectly 
descried, bas taken place in-the chief spheres of female 
industry that remain, ‘The progress of machinery has 
destroyed its d tic character. The distaff has fallen 
from the hand. The needle is being rapidly superseded, 
and the work which, from the days of Homer to the 
present century, was accomplished in the centre of the 
tamily has been transferred to the crowded manufactory. 


CONCLUSION. 


The probable consequences of these things are among 
the most important questions that can occupy the moral- 
ist or the philantbropist, but they do not fall within the 
province of the historian. That the pursuits and education 
of women will be considerably altered, that these altera- 
tions will bring with them some modifications of the 
type of character, and that the prevailing moral notions 
concerning the relations of the sexes will be subjected, 
in many quarters, to a severeand hostile criticism, may 
safely be predicted. Many wild theories will, doubtless 
be propounded. fome real ethical changes may, per- 
haps, be effected, but these, if I mistake not, can only 
be within defined and narrow limits, He who will se- 
riously reflect upon our clear perceptions of the differ- 
ences between purity and impurity upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interest of the 
children that are born, may easily convince himself that 
in this, as in all other spheres, there are certain eternal 
moral landmarks which never can be removed. 


With a thousand congratulations for the com- 
plete success of your Anniversary meeeting, I 
remain, very truly yours, Resecca Moore. 

ee 

Rememper the Saratoga Convention, 








functions of an attorney for which Mrs. Mansfield is ad” 
mirably qualified. There is no reason in the world why 
the great bulk of what is known as office work in the 
legal profession should not bé performed by women, and 
of course, whatever enlarges woman’s opportunity of 
earning an honest living, without detracting from her 
natural position ‘in society, must be looked upon as a 
benefit to the community at large. Mrs. Mansfield’s 
husband was admitted to practice at the same time ; and 
we presume the pair might moke a very efficient firm 
under the title of ‘‘ Mansfield & Husband,” or “‘ Mans- 
field & Wife,” according to circumstances. We do no 
recommend them to open separate offices, because they 
might happen to be engaged on opposite sides of the 
same cause, and one of the two might have no better 
ground to go upon than abuse of the opposite counsel 

—which would lead to unpleasant domestic consequences, 
But if Mrs. Mansfield will mind the office while Mr. 
Mansfield attends to the courts, perhaps no two other 
lawyers in Iowa may be able to compete with them. 

We fear, however, that of the women who aspire to be 
lawyers, comparatively few, even supposing they had 
husbands, would be satisfied with such a division of 
labor. We fear there is a lurking ambition among the 
feminine students of Chitty and Blackstone to be bar- 
risters rather than attorneys, and we confess that the 
substitution of a chignon for the horse-hair wig is not 
an attractive prospect. Think of the wife of your bosom, 
or the maiden of your dreams, bullying a witness in a 
crowded court-room, hectoring the judge, ranting unti! 
she is red in the face about the sufferings of the ill-used 
prisoner at the bar, fiattering a stupid jury, visiting the 


Tombs to consult with her client, the eminent house- | 


breaker or the distinguished pickpocket, discussing in 
public the foul details of crime, and going home to the 
domestic fireside cross, weary and hardened with the 
temper-trying labors of the day. We do not believe any 
woman could practice a year at the bar without losing 
almost every quality that makes woman charming.. But 
besides this, there is a still more serious danger, which 
we find so pointedly illustrated by a recent occurrence 
in the British House of Lords, that we copy an account 
ot the affair from a London newspaper. 

“The Shedden legitimacy case was resumed this 
morning for the fifteonth time betore the House of Lords. 
The Lord Chancellor commented upon the ex- 
treme prolixity of Miss Shedden’s address, which 
has now occupied fourteen days, and exhorted 
her to confine her remarks to the evidence. 
Shortly after commencing to address their Lordships 
this morning, Miss Shedden swooned away,and was 
carried out. Dr. Bond being sent for, testified that the 
lady was suffering from hysteria, brought on by ner- 
vous exhaustion. Their Lordships postponed the case 
till to-morrow, when, if Miss Shedden should be unable 
to proceed, her father will be heard.” 

When women undertake to argue cases before a jury, 
how often will the experience of Miss Shedden be re- 
peated? An address fourteen days Jong, and only cut 
off at last by hysteria! Need we say more ?—Tribune. 


Well, Horace says we' may be lawyers, if we 
will only do the office business. Sit all day and 
copy saids and aforesaids, look up authorities, 
make abstracts, write briefs, wills and codicils, 
thereto, tieup long papers with red tape, fold 
them up neatly and write some little lines across 
the top with a black mark underthem. But we 
must not go into the courts as judges, advocates 
or jurors, or visit prisoners in the Tombs, 
change our chignon for a horse-hair wig, or our 
rouge for the redness of animation, neither must 
we heclor the judge, or flatter the jury. But, 
Horace, the work you assign us is notthe most 
profitable or pleasant. The advocate is the one 
who makes the money, and then, you know, it 
is far easier to make the speech than to look up 
the authorities and write the briefs. 

No doubt ‘‘ Mansfield & Wife” would have 
the same office ; and if Mansfield were a chival- 
rous gentleman, he’ would take on himself all 
the laborious part of the profession, and let his 
wife make the eloquent appeals to the jury, and 





give righteous judgment in the Courts. One 
Will Shakspeare seemed to have a prophetic 
vision of this good time coming, in his delmea- 
tion of the gifted Portia. 

As to the Tombs, with the grand strides we 
are now taking in civilization, that will be 
emptied, swept and garnished. As soon as 
Gov. Sprague and Tae Revonvrion enlightens 
the people on the new system of finance, and 
Mr. Julian secures the homestead bill, and the 
temperance men stop the manufacture of 
whiskey, and we get the eight hour law, there 
will be no murderers, thieves or liars. The law 
has made man wise, considerate, logical, pa = 
tient and just; why should the study of the 
science of jurisprudence and the administra- 
tion of justice make woman cross, hard and 
combative. Some of the very best men the 
world ever saw have been lawyers. As to Miss 
Shedden’s argument, if the good Tribune would 
take the trouble to look over thousands of re- 
port ed cases, he wou'd find that fourteen days 
is a short time to arguea knotty case. Only re- 
call the time the impeachment trial took. Look 
at Chief-Justice Taney’s Dred Scott decision. If 
Miss Shedden had stimulated all through those 
fourteen eventful days with sangarees and 
cigarettes, she might have been respectably 
drunk in a manly way, instead of nervous, and 
swooning in the arms of l/r. Bond, which would 
have been so usual a catastrophe as to call forth 
no comments either from the Chancellor or the 
Tribune. 

A young lady of Logan county, Ky., advertises for 
**gealed proposals for her hand and heart.”—Sun. 

That is right and proper, according to Horace 
Bushnell, who suggests a matrimonial court to 
help those who cannot help themselves, 

As the learned ladies of the state are now to have col- 
lege degrees granted to them by the “Institutes” in 
which they have been educated, it is a botheration to 
consider that, grammatically, a woman can be neither a 
Bachelor of Arts nor a Master of Arts. The various re- 
forms of the century promise, indeed, to make a hope- 
less jumble of gender. “A. L,”* may well enough sig= 
nify in English ‘ Mistress of Arts,” but it will be impos- 
sible to give “A. B.” anything like a feminine twist. 
« A. V.”* might stand for ‘‘ Virgin of Arts,” but suppose 
that the graduating fair happens to be married? “A. 
M.” might equally answer for “Miss of Arts,” or 
“« Matron of Arts,”” but it would be, we fear, as the law" 
yers say, “ Void for uncertainty,”"—Tribune, 

Profound, logical minds, never see what lays 
in the surface. The feminine twist for A. B. is 
Belle of Arts. Now, thank woman’s intuition, 
Horace, for suggesting what you could not dis- 
cover. Have no fears, oh! faithless Tribune 
that there is the least uncerlainty that woman is 
to fill the dreadful void you men have made in 
the world of thought and action. Give us the 
places and honors, and we will soon teach you 
how to address us. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 
_— oe 
THERE are 55 female Postmasters in Texas. 


Tue ladies of Utica are trying to establish a home for 
working ‘women. 





Miss Many J. Sarrorp of Cario, Ill, who delivered 
the valedictory address at the sixth annual Commence- 
ment of the New York Medical College for Women, sailed 
from this city on the 10th ultimo for Europe, whither she 
goes to complete her medical education. Miss Safford 
will first proceed to Vienna and famiharize herselt with 
the hospital practices of that city, after which she wih 
visit Berlin, Paris, Edinburgh and other cities offering 
the best opportunities for observation in medical science, 





Mas. D. M, Jenxms, a member of the Buffalo Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, read a long paper in favor of a pro- 
hibitory liquor law at the meeting of that Association on 
Monday evening, June 7th. ‘ 
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Arrer the first of July, at which time our 
fourth volume opens, our readers will please 
remember that the price of Taz Revo.vrion 
is changed from two to THREE dollars per 
annum. 











WOMAN IN HISTORY. 
——»———— 

Maxpom, in all generations, exhausts wit 
and wisdom to find and fix the sphere of 
woman. Ali seasons and times come and go 
without such meun permission. Water finds 
its level and limit ; smoke ascends ; planets 
swing like pendulums in immeasurable space ; 
earthquakes, thunder, tornado shake the land, 
rend the air and sweep the sea, asking no leave, 
begging no pardon ; and man himself presup- 
poses his commission and endowment equally 
free, and alike divine with theirs, but when he 
approaches woman it is with bit and bridie, if 
not whip and spur. In his opinion, God and 
nature decreed the sphere of all their created 
children, animate and inanimate, masculine, 
feminine and neuter, till woman came, Then 
that tremendous authority was delegated to him. 
And to determine the orbit of this mysterious 
luminary, has baffled all his powers for some 
thousands of years. That she is but a satellite 
torevolve about himself, shining only with his 
light, cheering only with heat borrowed from 
him, he assumed at the outset, and made his 
calculations accordingly. And the confusion, 
chaos and darkness which still brood over the 
earth, tell to what purpose. 

The Christian religion has not cleared away 
the doubt and difficulty, though in its propaga- 
tion woman has always borne a conspicuous part, 
from the Marys of Bethany to the mission of 
Bede in Ireland, in the fifth century ; of Co- 
lumbia to the Picts of the Grampians, in the 
sixth ; or of Augustin to the Britons five hun- 
years before the invasion of William the Con- 
queror, while England was a Guinea to supply 
the luxurious Romans with slaves. For our 
own boasted ancestry were once in their turn as 
accursed as Canaan and doomed to be ‘‘ser- 
vants of servants,” slaves indeed of slaves. 
And it was the accident of their slavery which 
led to the conversion of their country to the 
Christian faith—a fact im history which the de- 
fenders of that iniquitous and cruel system 
seem to have overlooked. Gregory the Great, 
afterwards Pope, saw one day in the streets of 
Rome some young Britons exposed for sale. 
Struck with their bright and fair complexions, 
beautiful forms and long, fine and-glossy hair, 
he eagerly demanded of what country they 
were. He was told they were Angles. Then 
he said with a sigh, ‘‘ Were they but Christians 
they would be angels, not Angles.” He imme- 
diately resolved, at whatever hazard, to send 
the gospel to a country capable of producing so 
fine a people. But so rude and savage were 
these Angles (English) at home that the at- 
tempt was abandoned by order of the Pope. 
Several years afterwards, when Gregory himself 
was promoted to the Papal chair, he resolved to 
renew it. He appointed Augustin to lead the 


mission, and, attended by forty of the most 
pious and devoted monke, of the St. Andrews 
Convent at Rome, he set forth. But long be- 
fore they reached the field of their labors, they 
were so diemayed at the terrible accounts of the 
ferocity of the Anglo Saxons, as everywhere 
reported to them, that they halted and sent 
back for permission to return to Rome. The 
benevolent pontiff, however, begged of them to 
persevere, and to encourage them, he wrote 
letters in their behalf to the kings and prelates 
of France. Thus aided, they entefed the king- 
dom, not, however, until Augustiu hed sent 
messengers to King Ethelbert announcing his 
coming and the reasons for it. Ethelbert was 
then the most powerful ruler on the whole is- 
land, and, what was most important, had re- 
cently married Bertha, daughter of the King of 
Paris, young and beautiful, and a Christian be- 
fore leaving France, or courted by Ethelbert. 
It was stipulated, too, in the marriage treaty, 
that she should enjey in her new home the free 
exercise of her religion. Bertha had brought 
with her a retinue of priests and a bishop, and 
had already established, for her own edification 
and enjoyment, the forms of Christian worship. 
Her queenly virtues, too, had already wrought 
powerfully on the king himself, and he was, 
therefore, favorably inclined towards the new 
missionaries. The national faith, too, was fast 
losing its hold on the affections of the people, 
and in a short time converts began to be multi- 
plied, to the extent, as was reported, of ten 
thousandaday. The king himself, overcome 
by the argument, entreaty, and more than all, 
the beautiful example of his queen, accep'ed 
the new religion, was baptized, and thus led the 
way to the overthrow of idolatry throughout his 
realm. 


In these enlightened days, a thousand years 
after Queen Bertha has exchanged an earthly 
for a heavenly crown, the priests and presby- 
teries are whelmed in doubt and darkness as 
to the sphere of the far nobler and worthier 
’ Berthas who adorn christian homes and grace 
the sacramental tables of their church. When, 
the other day, in the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, it was modestly moved that the women 
be allowed to vote on a most vital question af- 
fecting men and women alike, the report reads, 
No notice was taken of the motion! Bertha might 
convert and save her whole people, but she must 
not speak nor vote, in church nor state. 


While the Christian gospel was thus trium- 
phant in the south of England, ander Ethel- 
bert and his beautiful queen, Bertha, the way 
was preparing for similar successes in the north 
dnd under circumstances, too, of remarkable 
resemblance. The young King Edwin of Nor- 
thumbria, while in the depths of idolatry with 
his whole nation, wooed Ethelberga, the daugh- 
ter of Ethelbert. But the princess was a Chris- 
tian and her family would not consent to the 
marriage. But this difficulty was removed by 
an agreement that she should be allowed the 
free exercise of her religion, and the young 
king even promised to embrace the same faith 
himself, if, on examination, he should find it 
worthy of adoption. Some remarkable inter- 
positions are said to have influenced his final 
decision, which seem to throw an air of romance 
over the transaction. But whoever credits the 
wondrous conversion of Constantine the Great 
by a vision of a cross in the sky, need not hesi- 
tate on the question of King Edwin. At any 
rate, he believed and was baptized with multi- 
tudes of his subjects, until it was told that Pau- 
linus, afterwards bishop of York, baptized 








twelve thousand converts in one day in the 
river Swale. 

The introduction of Christianity into Mercia, 
a powerful kingdom in the then Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, including about twenty of the now mid- 
land counties of England, was equally eminent 
as resulting from woman's influence. Peada, son 
of the sovereign Penda, who had been the cruel- 
est, if not the only persecutor of the new faith, 
sought, while his father was yet alive, the hand 
of the daughter of the King of Northumberland; 
but the princess refused to unite herself with an 
idolatrous husband. The prince, in conse- 
quence, made haste to abjure his religion and 
to embrace hers. On his return to Mercia, ho 
brought with him four Christian missionaries, 
who were successful in converting great num- 
bers of bis father’s subjects. The aged monarch, 
Penda, refused to be baptized, but he tolerated 
and even encouraged the new faith, and in less 
than a hundred years from the landing of Au- 
gustin, Christianity was established over the 
whole of England. And to woman’s intiuence, 
more than any other, was the triumph indebted. 


For the instances cited in this article, are but 
illustrations of thousands recorded in the his- 
tory of those times. Accredited historians say 
truly that wherever the Christian faith has en- 
tered, it has found its most zealous advocates 
among women. This was exemplified, pre- 
eminently, among the Anglo Saxons. The wo- 
men, then and there, possessed a power and in- 
fluence unknown to the most refined nations of 
antiquity ; if not unequalled in the most en- 
lightened of modern times. Thus they were 
enabled to extend mightily their faith. And 
while, in great numbers of instances, the prin- 
cesses refused to wed idolatrous kings unless 
they consented to be baptised, it is easy to 
imagine in what myriads of cases, among the 
humbler classes, the unbelieving husband would 
be sanctified and saved by the believing wife. 
Nor was the influence of the Saxon women im- 
paired by renouncing their old religion and em- 
bracing the new. For itis said a prioress might 
preside over a meeting of ecclesiastics, and 
legislate for the government of the church. 
Hear it, ye priests and presbyteries of the nine- 
teenth century! Moreover, women could and 
did, at times, take precedence in rank, of all the 
assembled presbyters. The Council of Becan- 
celd, in the year 694, was an illustrious instance. 

And it is farther witnessed that all: these 
conquests were achieved withdéut blood or vio- 
lence. Another assurance that womanly sweet- 
ness and sanctity are omnipotent in the most 
barbarous times and among the wildest tribes 
and nations. No convert seems to have been 
impelled. No preacher sealed his testimony 
with martyrdom. The ferven#'seal of the mis- 
sionaries, always seconded arfl sustained, and 
often led and controlled by woman, was met 
by the spontaneous assent of the people, many 
of whom had grown tired of their old and hol- 
low superstitions, and the conversion of the 
whole land was accomplished with a peaceful- 
ness and serenity, as well as rapidity, unparal- 
leled in the religious history of the world. 

In civic affairs, too, the Anglo Saxon women 
had voice. They were possessors of land, of 
slaves and other property equally with men. 
They disposed of their wealth, by sale, will or 
bequest, as did men. They defended suits at 
law, as wellas men. One court is mentioned 
where were present an abbot, an etheling 
(noble), eight men, two abesses, six other ladies, 
and many more good citizens, including women. 
The woman won ber cause. When will the 











christian, republican, democratic courts of this 
country, or of the modern Britain, be thus con- 
stituted? When will our. Hester Vaughans be 
cheered and comforted, as well as defended, by 
woman in our now miserable mockeries of 
‘‘courts of justice,” when on trials of which 
only woman may know the mysteries, meanings 
and temptations of their crimes? When will 
mn, when will the state, when will the church 
unsaddle, unbridle, unfetter woman, and let her 
seek her own sphere, like all other created 
things? P. P. 





HORACE BUSHNELL. 








Ty the little volume—‘*Woman’s Suffrage, 
the reform against Nature ”—which this gentle- 
man has just given to the world, we have the 
man assumption.and assertion on this question 
ina nutshell. The titleisthe argument. The 
Author is Nature ; he understands all the ma- 
chinery and motive power of womun’s soul as 
well as his own. Dame Nature is a woman, 
good sir, and you know but little about her, at 
most but one phase of her character, and that 
is her special manifestation in the male half of 
humanity. The passage round the north pole 
and Woman’s Sphere are two things not given 
to the John Franklins of this period to explore 
or explain. Leave these to Wilrusses and Wo- 
men, and review your whole course thus far ; 
there may be limitations to man’s sphere. In 
the plenitude of his power and freedom he 
may have entrenched on the domain of feebler 
folk and crushed out much that the world 
would be the better to possess. 

This work, in its unfinished style and illogical 
premises, bears evident marks of having been 
hastily written. The Author can feel no special 
pride init as a literary production, for he bas 
shown too much culture and power in other de- 
partments of thought not to see that he has 
sighally failed here. 

As to its moral effect : if he lives five years he 
will deeply regret that he ever added his word 
towards the perpetuation of the monstrous idea 
that the mother of the race could ever be the 
rightful subject of man. This is the fundsmen- 
tal error, on which Mr. Bushnell’s arguments, 
and those of all who agree with him, are based. 

The author has presented the headship view 
as delicately and beautifully as it can be done, 
but the idea must ever produce selfishness on 
one side and sacrifice on the other, or a never 
ending self assertion of equality, alike disorgan- 
izing and degrading both sexes, 

You cannot place two unwise, undisciplined, 
fallible human beings, side by side, making 
one, by your creeds and codes, the head, the 
ultimate appeal in all cases, without perpetuat- 
ing the relation of master and slave. The 
headship of man, among these male reasoners, 
if analyzed, rests on brute force, the power to 
maintain authority with his own right arm. 
As authority thus maintained has as otten been 
wrong as right, to say that it is established in Na- 
ture, and that all resistance to it isa ‘*‘ Reform 
against Nature,” is to say that might makes 
right, and to condemn the eternal protest of the 
human soul against all authority. The new 
evangel, that the pen is mightier than the sword : 
that thought moulds matter : that moral ideas 
put brute force under foot, is fast reversing the 
old order of things, and the sceptre of power is 
changing hands. This everlasting battle of op- 
posing forces, seems to be the law in the moral 
and material world alike, but what is lost at one 
point is gained at another. In the contest be 





tween land and sea, while on one coast old 
ocean, with her mighty rolling waves and resist- 
less tides, sweeps all before her, and swallows 
up mountains and valleys, the land quietly 
makes firm resistance on the other, and in time 
reclaims broad acres from the hungry sea, and 
thus fully avenges the loss. While man has 
conquered the world, or thinks he has, with a 
mighty bluster, noise and clatter, that has 
frightened the very beasts trom their propriety, 
woman has been quietly stretching her wings 
in the world of thought, and lo! to-day, she is 
the peer of man in art, science, literature and 
government. Some of our great men are blind 
to the fact, and with commanding gestures are 
remanding woman to the old dominion ; arming 
and equiping themselves with essays on head- 
ship, for resistance. But their fate will be like 
that of their great ancestor in Holy Writ, de- 
scribed by the poet in these words : 

Thus Samson when bis hair was lost 

Met the Phitistines to bis cost, 

Shook his vain limbs with sad surprise 

Made feeble fight, and lost his eyes. 

Taking a philosophical view ot the past, from 
the present stand point of equality and personal 
dignity, woman may regard man as a rather 
severe school-master, from whose jurisdiction she 
has just graduated. Taking an objective view 
of his plan of instruction, she is now in a good 
position to decide whether it is best for another 
generation of women to pursue the same course. 

The “subject nature” of woman on which 
Mr. Bushnell builds up a host of petty theories 
is a figment of man’s brain, no true woman 
accepts that position, either for herself or her 
sex, either in this world or the next. 

While, as members of society, all individuals 
are, in a measure, dependent on each other, yet 
each human soul is a distinctive creative will- 
power subject to nothing in God’s universe but 
the law of her own being which is better known 
to herself than it can possibly be to any other 
creature. 

To say why one nation, race, color, sex or 
order of mind has been subject to another, re- 
quires the investigation of too many nice causes 
in the history of the past to be readily disposed 
of. Enough for our purpose, that in the progress 
of events woman now repudiates the ‘‘ subject ” 
position, and can be held there no longer. It 
is nonsense to talk of her sphere. She has en- 
tered many new spheres in the last century. 


Scared with man’s cruelty, stung with his 
insults, betrayed with his promises, and made 
wise through his selfishness, she scorns his rid- 
icule and distrusts his philosophy, and, with a 
lofty self-consciousness, is entrenching herself 
to-day in new and equal relations. Mr. Bushnell 
might as well preach to Frederick Douglass of 
the subject condition of his rave in nature, as 
to the leading women of England and this re- 
public. Freedom before the war was as dan- 
gerous and unscriptaral for black men as is 
citizenship to-day for woman ; but the same law 
that secured the one will evoke the other. 


This book contains no new thought or posi- 
tion that has not been thoroughly answered 
by the able logical arguments of distinguished 
men and women who have discussed this ques- 
tion for the last thirty years. But Mr. Bushnell, 
though not fitted for a teacher, is feeling his 
way towards ihe truth on this subject. At one 
time he was opposed to educating the sexes to- 
gether, now he sees that is all important ; re- 
straining and refining for boys and stimulating 
for girls. If he lives long enough he will see 
the same advantage in the united political action 
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of men and women. He has been so absorbed 
with theological questions, that he is ignorant 
of the latitude and ability of the debate on 
Woman Suffrage that has been going on for 
twenty years in this country and England, 
hence he over-estimates the light he throws on 
the subject. In his opening ‘To the Public,” 
he says : 

It is not to be supposed that this little volume has 
finished the argument of a subject so large and in for- 
mer times so ¢néirely unatiempied. If it brings the 
subject to a fixed issue, taking itaway from the mere 
chance working it has had hitherto, 1t will have done the 
service proposed, 

Logical, unanswerable arguments, have not 
only been attempted, but achieved, before the 
Reverend gentleman made his debut on this 
question in June, 1869. Garrison, Phillips, 
Pillsbury, Beecher, Theodore Parker, George 
W. Curtis and Judge Hurlbert announced 
clearly and concisely the great truths, just 
dawning on Mr. Bushnell’s soul, twenty years 
ago. Many women, too, both in this country 
and England, have spoken and written as ably 
as any of these gentlemen. No man has 
equalled the exhaustive presentation of this 
whole question by Mary Wollstonecraft a cen- 
tury ago, or later by Fanny Wright and Ernestine 
L. Rose, or still later by many of the women 
in the first conventions in this country, followed 
by Mrs. John Stuart Mill, who was the pioneer 
of her husband in this new world of thought. 
They, one and all began with the ‘‘ headship 
of man,” where Mr. Bushnell ends to-day, and 
logically disposed of that absurdity on which 
he bases all his theories. If this ‘brings the 
subject to a fixed issue” in his mind, we would 
inform the gentleman that on the highway of 
progress we passed that milestone years ago] 
As soon as woman began to read and write and 
think, and to use her feet outside the harem, 
‘* the headship of man” became a myth which 
no tongue or pen can ever make a reality again. 

EB. 0. 8 














SARATOGA UONVENTIVN. 





THE 





Tue women of this city are making extensive 
preparations for a grand gathering of the forces 
at Saratoga on the 13th and 14th instant. They 
have been holding meetings as far as practicable 
ip the different congressional districts both of 
this city and Brooklyn, not only to nominate 
delegates to the Saratoga Convention, but also 
looking forward to more active measures than 
have yet been taken as to Congressional action. 

Women though they may not vote may yet 
be voted for, and there is no law nor constitu- 
tion against their taking and holding office in 
the state or Federal governments. Vineland, 
in New Jersey, should send its noblest woman 
to the Legislature this very year, or whenever 
that body meets again. It would bea sublime 
triumph for the cause in general and a harvest 
of most enviable fame for Vineland itself in 
particular. I hope the hint will be taken in 
right good earnest, as it is given. 

As to Saratoga, it is certainly most impors 
tant and desirable that the convention be 
abundantly sustained in every way. Ears may 
be reached then, and hearts touched that would 
shudder at the thought of a Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention at their own door. Many of the 
best women in the cause were first reached in 
this way. They came to scoff but returned to 
pray and labor. P. P. 








Tur Enauwss Letres,—Let not one reader 
omit it. 
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WOMAN AS LAWYER. 


——<= 


Anp now the Bar has surrendered. Woman 
carried Medicine and Ministry long ago. And 
now the Legal profession is hers. Some of the 
newspapers not long since thought the woman 
question was dying out. They even interpreted 
the President's prayer, ‘‘ Let us have Peace," 
asahu-hbaby to the Woman question, with 
others. When this country has peace again, it 
will be in the name of justice and liberty, not 
despotism. Woman is going to possess the land 
in common with map. The whole land and all 
that appertains. Province after province sur- 
renders, Here is what the Mount Pleasant 
(Iowa) Journal says of the admission of a lady 
lawyer to the bar : 


During the term of the District Court, held in this city 
the fore part of last week, Mrs. Bell A. Mansfield, A. B., 
of this city was admitted to the bar and authorized to 
practice in the courts of the state. Mrs. Mansfield is a 
yonng married lady of about twenty-four years of age, 
is a graduate of the Iowa Wesleyan University, and a 
lady of a strong mind. That she bas the brains and the 
necessary ability ‘o make a good record for herself 
in the profession of her choice no one will dispute...... 
Her husband, Professor J. M. Mansfield, was also ad. 
mitted at the same time. We publish below, the report 
of the committee appointed by the court to examine and 
report upon the qualifications of Mrs. Mansfield : 

“ The undersigned committee, appointed by the court 
to examine and report upon the qualifications of Mrs, 
Arabella A. Mansfield, who has this day applied for 
authority to perform the duties, and bave and receive 
the benefiws of an attorney and counseller for this court» 
beg leave to report : That Mrs. Mansfield having passed 
a most eminently satisiactory examination, giving the 
very best evidence ot long and careful study, of excel- 
lent application, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
elementary principles of law. 

“Your committee take unusual pleasure in recom. 
mending the admission of Mrs. Mansfield, not only be- 
cause she is the first lady who bas applied for this au- 
thority in this state, but because, in her examination, 
she bas given the very best rebuke possible to the im- 
putation that ladies cannot qualify for the practice of law, 
And we feel confident from the intimation of the Court 
given on the application made, that we speak not only 
the sentiments of the Court, and of your committee, but 
the entire members of the bar, when we say that we 
heartily welcome Mrs. Mansfield as one of our members 
and most cordially recommend her admission. 


Grorae B. CoREHILL, 
E. A. VANCISE, } Committee. 


The New York Express, a radical (some say 
rabid) democratic journal, says of this event : 

Asan innovation upon established custom, 1t has in- 
cited a deal of comment ; but none of it that we have 
encountered contains a word against the policy of per- 
mitting females to become lawyers and to practice law 
upon terme ot equality with men, In certainy branches 
of Jegal practice, women could be quite as effective as 
men—perbaps more valuable as counsellors. In cham- 
ber practice, rather than as pleaders at the bar, they in 
many cases might exeel male lawyers. 


When the Express wrote this, it could not 
have seen the sneers and jeers with which the 
New York 7r‘bune greeted woman's first en- 
trance into s new and enviable position. 











Oxrve Loaan anv Woman’s Dress.—A writer 
in the Woman’s Advocate doubts whether Olive 
Logan ever tried to go up stairs with a baby on 
one arm, and a heavy basket or bucket of water 
in the other hand. Or whether she ever scrubbed 
a pavement or hoed a strawberry bed, or did a 
week's washing, or a day’s cooking. And the 
same writer suggests whether, if she knows 
nothing of house or garden work, she is compe- 
tent to prescribe a suitable dress for at least half 
the women in the country—‘for those who per- 
form manaal labor and suffer daily in doing so 
from the hinderances and inconveniences of 
their fashionable dress. The question is at 
least worthiconsidering, 





Packer Cortese Insrrrvre.—This popu- 
lar establishment celebrated its anniversary on 
Wednesday evening of last week. A crowded 
and deeply interested audience witnessed the 
performances, which are said té have been of 
the most creditable character, though almost 
terrifying to some of the venerable and staid 
officers of the institution on account of their 
innovative and progressive character. It is not 
long since girls were permitted to be heard at 
all on such occasions. Now they not only 
speak and read, but they are beginning to im- 
prove thé opportunity thus offered, to utter 
their Woman’s Declaration of Independence. 
At the close the President gave quite an ante- 
diluvian address, closing with these words : 

From the household thus endowed, there will pro- 
ceed an influence mightier to subdue the heart of man, 
and bind him to truth and virtue, stimulating him to 
noble actions, than from a thousand female voices, con- 
tending in public places with more boisterous men for 
the applause of the curious crowd, ever looking for 
some new thing. 

Buthe spoke too late. The young ducks have 
already taken to the water, in spite of the cluck 
of motherly old hens that hatched them. 

PP 








Lason CONVENTION OF THE FourtTH.—It 
was on the Fifth, but it was a grand turnout in 
the grove at Framingham, Mass., of the friends 
of Labor Reform. Three or four thousand 
people, men, women, children, clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, and men of all clusses, and 
women, too, all gathered with one accord 
in one place, and that place hallowed by the 
like assemblages of the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists for more than a quarver of a century. The 
details of proceedings with names of speakers 
have not come tohand. E, H. Heywood and 
Rev. Mr. Richardson of Worcester, Miss 
Jennie Collins of Boston and Mr. Legro of 
Lynn are all who are mentioned in the aecount 
received. A more extended report will doubt- 
less be sent to Tae Revoxvrion. 


Women VorTinc aNnpD HOW THEY LooKED.—A 
lady in St. Louis attended the Methodist meet- 
ing in that city, when the vote was to be taken 
on the question of “ Lay representation” in con- 
ference, and women were to vote for the first 
time equally with men, and describes the scen e 
thus : 


The vote was being taken for, or against, lay represen- 
tation. It wasa most interesting occasion. The polls 
seemed to be in charge of Gen. Fisk, A. 8. W. Goodwin, 
Keq,, and others ; and here were to be seen the wives 
and daughters of some of our most respected citizens 
depositing their votes in the ballot-box along with their 
fathers, husbands or brothers—all done as quietly, or- 
derly, and decorously as it is possible to conceive, I 
said to a lady friend, that I could not perceive that the 
ladies were much demoralized by the act, and that I 
hoped soon to see them enjoying the same right in 
political affairs. The presence of women at the polls 
would assuredly banish all rowdyism and violence. God 
speed the day. 
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A Sovrnzern Oprinton.—The New Orleans 
Republican thinks the editor of the Philadelphia 
Telegram ** must be an incorrgible old bach,” 
to talk as he does about Anna Dickinson as a 
lecturer, and for avoiding matrimony, and gives 
its own opinion thas favorably : 

With all our admiration for woman as wife, mother, 
daughter or sweetheart, we do not forget that there are 
exceptions to all general rules, and so we are inclined to 
say that Mies Dickinson asa public lecturer is not out of 
her propér sphere. If she sometimes errs, so do men. 
It she uses harsh words, be it remembered that she bat- 
tles against harsh wrongs. Let ber scold to her heart’s 
content, and the world will be the better for it a, century 
hence. 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 
__>_—— 

Tue Elmira papers give glowing accounts of 
the exercises at their Female College Commence- 
ment last week. And from what appears, they 
must have been richly merited. The graduat- 
ing class acquitted themselves most honorably. 
Miss Adelia C. Barton treated, as her theme, 
the “ Pre-emption of Genius,” Lousia Ellen 
Bullard’s was ‘‘ False Science the Weakness 
of False Religion.” ‘ Veneering,” was done 
by Mary C. Davis, “‘ Wasted Minds” by Hattie 
KE. Fitch, and the “ “onservation of Forces ” by 
Sarah A. Hale. The Valedictory was delivered 
by Miss Nettie C. Wickham of Ithaca and was 
greatly admired. Many thoughts in those es- 
says as reported in the Elmira papers are 
worthy a place in these columns were they long 
enough, but they are too crowded. 


The degrees were conferred upon the gradu- 
ating class by the President, around whom they 
gathered and reverently received their parch- 
ments. After which the Doxology was sung by 
the whole audience, and then with a benedic- 
tion the exercises were closed. 

On the previous evening the alumni of the 
College and the Trustees and Faculty held a 
Soiree at which the President of the College pre- 
sided, supported by Mrs, Griswo/d, of the class 
of 1859, Vice-President of the Alumnae, 

Atter the collation the following toasts, among 
others, were presented by Col. H. M. Smith, 
toast-master : 

The Alumnae Classes from 1859 (o 1869.—One hundred 
and thirty classically educated ladies, able and wise for 
their own and the world’s need ; the pride of their Alma 
Mater. 

Responded to by Mrs. Griswold. 

The Class of 1869,—A new constellation of ten stars will 
culminate to-morrow ; orbits yet undetermined ; none 
of them binaries as far as known ; shine with beautiful 
light ; easily seen without a glass ; we give them all hail 
in our literary sky. 

Not responded to, but left for the class to 
speak for itself on the following day, as they 
did to everybody's delight as well as approval. 








A Porsurnp Eprtror.—The New York 7ri- 
bune says : 


It gives us the purest satisfaction to learn that a great 
number of noble British merchants, who, in various 
ways, aided the Confederacy, by lending their money and 
by fitting out blockade-runners, have come to insolvent 
grief and have been recorded in the ignominous Gaselt ¢ 
The great London house ot Isaac Campbell & Co., which 
went largely into the blockade-runping business, and in 
various ways comforted our Rebels, has toppled over to 
an awful tune, and has been entirely ruined by its be- 
nevolent good nature. 

But the 7ribune should remember that in such 
cases hundreds and even thousands of the 
poorest and most honest of the English people 
are the principal sufferers, women and children 
more especially, the very class it praises on the 
same page to this effect : 


But it is with the true England, the England of free- 
dom and of the future, that we bave ultimately to treat 
as a people—the England of Manchester and Lancashire, 
of Bright and Baines, and Forster. For their sakes, 
and theirs only, and because, indeed, we have a common 
cause with them, these United States may wisely for- 
bear. 











A Dark Asope.—Two hundred and sixty- 
three ‘‘ Females ” of Warner, N. H., have peti- 
tioned the legislature of that state against ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women. Noi- 
some and unclean creatures have beén seen and 
otherwise manifested from that place before, 
but always of the other sex till now, 
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Miss Antony at DansviLte.—A private note 
gives cheering account of the reception of ‘the 
Proprietor” of Tax Rrvoivtion st this famous 
watering place and Healing Iustitute. The edi- 
tor was expected, but her duties on that day 
were in other directions, much to the disap- 
pointment of a large gathering of the people of 
Dansville and vicinity. Dr. Jackson 18 said to 
have been particularly eloquent and forcible in 
his address on woman. “ Miss Anthony was 
indebted,” the correspondent adds, ‘to the 
courtesy of the Ene Railroad for her passage 
so extended and varied as to enable her to spend 
Sunday with her mother and sister in Roches- 
ter. 


The Telegraphic dispatches say the meeting 
on Monday at Buffalo opened with addresses 


from Miss Anthony, Mrs. Livermore and 
others, 





Anna Dicxrnson.—Her last letter to this 
office was from Omaha, on her California 
tour. Her journey, so far, evidently prospers. 
Her lectures are attended by crowds of the 
most intelligent as well as wealthy and fashion- 
able people. The Omaha Daily Herald thus 
closes an extended account of her last meeting 
there : 


The lecture was listened to with the most profound 
attention throughout, and at times the fair speaker rose 
to flights of lofty elog which d to have a visi- 
ble sensational effect upon her audience. We under- 
stand that Miss Dickinson remarked, aiter the lecture, 
that she hed seldom addressed a more inspiring assem- 
bly than that before her, last evening ; that she folt a 
majority of the people present were in sympathy with 
her. Those who have heard her frequently, say that 
never did she appear to greater advantage both in the 
matter and manner of her speech. 











Grant a8 CaBINET-MAKER.—One trade is gen- 
erally all in which one man can be distinguish- 
ed. The President is, however, a very fast 
worker in more than soldiermg. As Cabinet- 
maker, in less than four months, he has made 
two Secretaries of State, two Secreturies of the 
Navy, two Secretaries of the Treasury and two 
Secretaries of War, while all the women at 49 
East 23d street have produced only a single 
Bureau. But as to the quality of the work done, 
let the Washington shop look well to its laurels. 

P. P. 








TgacHeRs WanTED in Nevapa.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter just received 
from Treasure City, Nevada : 


In the organization of this country and districting the 
same in school districts, the Superintendent ot Pubiic In- 
struction finds he wants three or four good women 
teachers. Temporary uvnes have been provided, but 
well-qualified ones will have no difficulty in getting a 
situation at a salary of $100 to $130 in gold coin per 
month, 
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Women as Voters 1x New Jersey.—From 
1776 to 1844, women and men had equal legal 
and constitutional right to vote at the polls~- 
colored women and white. And for more than 
half that time, they exercised the right un- 
challenged. The state has gone badly ever since, 
and will not go better until that wrested right 
is restored. 





Taz Woman's Typographical Union, No. 1 
holds its regular meetings at 22 Duane st., the 
third Wednesday evening of each month. We 
advise all the girls to become members, In 
yuion there is strengtn, 





WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY, 





At Home, 1. 'b June, 1869. 
Mas. Stanton: All that men dreaded as the result of 
your RErvo.urion has come to pass in our house, ob- 
serve, I say our house, time was when I dared call it 
maine, 

You must know I am ‘six feet high, and have a beard 
that would shame Josephine Olopullia. I was bred, too, 
n the South and accustomed to the command of slaves. 
My mother has long been a widow, and from my youth 
up has usually yielded to my demands. I have been a 
soldier, and said to one man, go, and he goeth, and to 
another, come, and hecometh. Butbehold now to what 
Tam reduced, 


There are seven persons in our household, of whom I 
am the only male, I know you are ready to exclaim 
happy man, how he lords it over those women! But, my 
dear madam, just listen to my story. First, then, there 
ig a little tyrant only seven weeks old in the house, and 
to make my oppression bitter, she has been christened 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton ; but, thank fortune, the little 
queen does not discriminate against me. Nothing but 
pertect compliance from either sex will satisfy her. This 
Iam malignant enough to enjoy, though I know it is a 
base and unworthy pleasure such things give. 

Next, my aunt, my dear unmarried aunt—bequeathed 
to me by my grandfather—one of those ancient spins- 
ters who, like Miss Anthony, has never found a man 
good enough to marry, took it into her head to apply for 
a post office, This, I both frowned and smiled upon,— 
frowned, because she dared aspire to a position that one, 
aye, forly, of my own sex were eager to fill, Asa manl 
could not approve such audacity. I smiled, as one 
smiles at an infant that stretches its arms for the moon. 

But the tates—they, too, are feminine—were agains; 
me. The President, who has the heart of a woman— 
men have affected a sentiment of chivalry towards wo- 
man £0 long, and so moulded the language into phrases 
of gallantry, that I fear you will misapprehend this, but 
I mean no comphment to your sex,—I say then, Mr. 
Grant, who has the heart of a woman, responded to my 
aunt’s appeal and gave her the office, 

Now, madam, witness the consequence to myself. It 
was her custom to do the marketing forthe family. My 
only knowledge of beef-steak was of something unctuous 
and savory for the morning meal, but now I must needs 
go to the stall, iwixt sleep and awake, at an hour when 
the bloody hands of the butcher mix confusedly in my 
imagination with the rosy fingers of the morn. I am 
compelled to touch my lips to butter-paddles as miscel- 
taneously kissed as the Pope’s toe or a justice’s Bible ; 
to higgle with hucksters over ple-plant and green 
peas ; to be jostled and rubbed against by a mass of gap" 
ing and greasy humanity, and, finally, to come home 
to be ridiculed and laughed st for my bargains, by a par- 
col of Woman’s Rights women. Could you aska high 
spirited man to stand this? 

But I have not told you all. I selected a wife with as 
much caution as old Dr. Primrose, I travelled all over 
the land in search of her, and surely no violet was ever 
more beautiful, or modest, or tender. But there lurked 
within ber blood a more pernicious virus than scrofula 
or rabies, and, Madam, I grieve to say, I aw afraid it was 
you who inoculated her. I had learned to submit to its cov- 
ert manifestations—to a constant longing after the unat- 
tainable ; cn occasional magazine article ; even a now and 
then contribution to your paper, but last week she start- 
led me with the announcement that she had been elected 
president of a SorosisClub. Shade of Hecatissa! What 
am Itodo? Where are my prescriptive rights? Who 
will sew the butions on my shirts or darn my dilapi- 
dated stockings? You will say, buy yourself studs and 
refer your stockings back to your dear old mother; 
Yes, that was my last refage, but to-day comes a dis- 
patch from our carpet-bag governor, who brought his 
Yankee notions down here with him, that that venerable 
woman has been made a Notary Public. Have youany 
other suggestions to make? Is rot my case a desperate 
one? Did any man ever have three such women on his 
hands before? I sent all the way to Boston for “‘ The Com. 
ing Woman, or the Spirit’ of '76,’’ trusting to shame 
them out of their new positions, but uo, they have the 
audacity to tell me that that caustic satire was intended 
to burlesque the objections to Woman’s Righte—to illus- 
rate their entire frivolity, 

The remaining members of the family who contemn 
my suthority and conspire against my happiness, are fe, 
male servants who were taught to call me master and an- 
ticipate my every want. Now they impudently call me 
mister, while they address the ladies of the house as for- 
merly. 

My dear madam, for the sske.of my sex, pause and 
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aunt to a salary of $4,000 and perquisites, when it forces 
him into contact with greasy butchers, hucksters, ruf- 
fians and drabs who crowd into public markets? What 
right has a woman to receive $150 for a single essay, 
when it withdraws her hands from the bread-tray ? 
What are brilliant essays tu good biscuit? What right 
has his mother to neglect the time-honored duties ot old 
women who sit in the corner and knit stockings and ca- 
ress their grand-children, for the sake of the paltry fees 
of a notary public ? 

These things are all wrong, Mrs, Stauton. I know you ” 
who are the leading spirit in all this mischief, haves 
great deal to say about the proper distribution of labor: 
and the eternal fitness of things—that Goldsmith wodld 
have made a poor professor of mathematics ; that 
Pegasus would be an improper yoke-fellow for an ox. It 
is true, our cook, who might have grown in a vegetable 
garden, can make better bread than Prof, Hosford, 

But I have been writing about abstract rights, and you 
must agree with me, that it is the duty of my wife, 
mother and aunt, to do those things I think best for 
them. Just listen, my wife is calling me to help hercap | 
gooseberries ! 

You owe it to my sex to devote the remainder of your 
days to the reparation of the injury you have done, 

Can I trust you to do it? 

Hopefully, Le MrsERaBie, 

I would say to this unhappy ‘‘ white male” 
that if the women of his household are alto- 
gether supplying such a nice income, he can 
easily afford a servant tosew on his butions and 
go to the market, and have far more time to cul- 
tivate his own aesthetic tastes, than uf he were 
compelled by his daily toil to provide bread tor 
allof them. There is no better reason why all 
women should be housekeepers, than all men 
shop-keepers ; there is the same diversity of 
tastes in one sex as the other, and the same ne- 
cessity for a division of libor more in harmony 
with individual taste and attraction. Iam glad 
to hear that an influence has roused the women 
of one household to a new life, and we feel 
highly honored in being represented by name 
in a family so harmonously organized on the 
new idea. Having once had a peep into that 
charmed circle, we know the theory works well 
and that there is not a happier man on the foot- 
stool than this same six footer, if he only knew it. 
One query; if your aristocratic nose is;contimu- 
ally turned up in the market place, how do you 
manage at the polls on election day? This 
contact at each returning day, with the great 
unwashed will make you in time a good saintly 
democrat, so cherish your new experiences, 
Editors of the Revolution : 

If you will please al'ow me to speak for myself 
through THE REVOLUTION, as did Paul before Faiix, I 


shall feel, it not “most happy,” certaialy highly 
favored. 

1 have worn, for work, the Reform Dress ever since 
it was introduced, and jor six years past have had no 
other, and have had no particular reason to complain of 
unkind treatment, and never realized, saw, nor heard 
such a tirade of sarcastic, ridiculing epithets, as have 
come through Miss Logan, in the different newspapers, 
And is thia the justice and liberty to the indivdual 
which we are seeking? Andof Miss Logan, as! in 
Tue Revo.vurtion of June 3d, I would ask, why do you 
complain of a physician who advocates a state of nudity ? 
for if he could work his idea into being fashionable 
according to your own theory, would he not be aii cor. 
rect? You say, ‘in all countries, it is fashion that de- 
cides what is modest or immodest, decent or inde- 
cent,’’ and seem to assert, that it is not Hygene, not 
science, not common sense, not its reasonable wants, 
that must decide how the body shall be clothed ; but 
fashion, that relentiess, obscene tyrant, is to govern, and 
control, and grind us to atoms, if we dare go counter 
to his bidding. And thus by studying and following 
his dictates, we are to be prepared (are we?) for the 
high, deep, and far-reaching duties and responsibilities 
ot political life, added to all others? And then, Olive, 
the dress of your associates is sufficiently magnificent 
to enable them “‘ to grace the salons of the most polished 
Europesn Court.” Is one object of the Woman Suffrage 
movement to inaugurate the extravagance of aristo. 
cratic governments of Europe, where the pocr laborer 





think wiiat you are doing. What right has 4 man’s 


is crushed under the iron beel of tyranny to support 
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that extravagance ? Is this the feast to which we workers 
are iuvited? Should not a people who profess so much 
liberty and originality in their rovernment as ours, 
be enabled to invent their own style of dress ? 
And this Miss Logan is to be a writer for Taz Exvo- 
LuTion ; one.of our teachers and leaders, to aid in 
marshalling the bosts to battle and victory, over the in- 
justice, errors and iollies of the times! Reaily, shall 
we not get chronicled in (he Almanacs for our glorious 
achievements «ver the “ persistent Bloomers” with 
** baggy trousers? '’ For would not those great buet- 
nes’ establishments, where so much money is made by 
furnishing the materia] for these splendid outfits for 
fine and fashionable ladies, give thousands of dollars to 
newspaper men to write and ridicule down sensible, 
comfortable, convenient dresses which, if generally 
worn, might very materially injure their business? And 
then it is so wise and politic to have finely dressed ladies 
(euch as Miss Logan will teach the world the apostles of 
this great movement are, or should be), with expanded 
hoops, and trailing skirts ; converting themselves into 
walking manikins, to display and advertise the wares 
of milliners and dry goods merchants. Would not 
Olive do well to take another view of this matter? She 
may perlaps sec things in a different light. In our 
labors for Reform, may the God of Heaven grant us His 
Spirit, that we may be just and charitable to each 
other. Lovisa Cone. 
Champion, Jefferson Co. N. Y., June 13th, 1869. 


While Miss Logan made the assertion that 
fashion does decide what is modest in dress she 
would not say it should doso. We have long 
desired and labored for some new dress for our 
girls in harmony with the laws of health and 
beauty. The present one, to an artistic eye, 
violates both. 


Miss Aurora Phelps, of the Working Woman's 
Association in Boston, writes to the editors of 
Tus Revouvri0n, in a long letter, thus :, 


Heretofore, the poor working women have bad little 
enough. cause for hope, but now they begin to feel 
there is a bare p:ssibility of better conditions, if not for 
them, for their child bild You of 


or *s child 
Tae Revotorion have done much toward making this 
result possible ; much to stir the working woman into an 
effort to better herself, or rather, to encourage her to 
ask ber natural guardians to secure for her the privilege 
of toiling for her own livelihood. True, we do not ask 
the ballot for ourselves, but because you were bold 
enough to ask it, is she emboldened to ask for a home, 
for a little spot of ground she can hold as her own, as 
against the universe, To-dey she asks in faith, nothing 
doubting, since she sees the heart of humanity respond 
ing so grandly to her first timid appeals for aid. Man 
will yet prove himself to be woman's true ally, and 
“ right-hand man,” by the free giftof the homestead 
to her ; and in Massachusetts, at least, I feel sure that 
day is not far distant. Those who, at first, were not in- 
clined to give any credence to the sad statements of our 
working women, are now ready, very many of them, to 
admit that (he half has not been told, and say there can 
be no reason why our small petition should not be 
granted, tor it is “ the one thing needful.” The Boston 
Working Women’s League grows steadily, and not 
slowly, and while thinking the ballot not the first essen- 
tial—holds no fend with those who do. 


Hem1ock, Pa., June 22d, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

Tuere lives in this mountain village a widow whose 
busbend died a few years since, leaving her a small 
family. Instead of relinquishing her husband’s busi- 
ness, she bravely took hold herself, with a view of sup- 
porting and educating her children, in all of which she 
has been singularly successful. Goes to the city, selects 
her stock, takes her place behind the counter and desk, 
managing eli with a success that reflects credit on her 
sex. Last night some unprincipled wretch made an at- 
tempt to rob the store. She heard the noise, at first in- 
distinetly, but was finally convinced there was something 
wrong. But then, like a brave, thoughtful woman, in- 
stead of screaming, she rose, went sottly down stairs, 
making her egress from abother part of the house, and 
wended her way across the street to a boarding-house. 
This she found locked, but trying the window it raised 
and she went in, had some of the boarders aroused and 
told them her errand. They stationed themselves about 
the house, while one went in, meeting the long-fingered 
gent, coming out with his plunder. On the porch was 
found snother large package, containing furs, ladies’ 
circulars, apd so forth, obtained from a bureau in the 











She, Revelation, : 


which was wisely locked. This being two o’cicck at 
night, they ‘‘ waked ” the distinguished gentleman until 
morning, when be was taken before the authorities for 
a hearing, in regard to bis valiant and praiseworthy con. 
duct. To-day he will be taken to the county prison to 
await his trial at the next sitting of the.court, At this 
day there is much said about woman’s sphere and her 
ability to manage for herself. Is not this a striking il. 
lustration of her capacity for thief-catching ? a. 


If she bad had a loaded pistol and fired out 
of the window, it would have saved her the 
trouble of crossing the strect. 


SPEECH OF PHBE COUZINS 


BEFORE THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS80- 
CIATION. 





Mars. Presment AnD Lapres: I deem it the 
duty of every earnest woman to express herself 
in regard to the Fifteenth Amendment to our 
Federal Constitution, which is now pending 
before the country. I feel deeply the humili- 
ation and insult that is offered to the women of 
the United States in this Amendment, and have 
always publicly protested against its passage. 
During a recent tour through the Eastern States 
{ became still more (if that were possible) 
firmly fixed in my convictions. Its advocates 
are unwilling to have it publicly discussed, 
showing that they know there is an element of 
weakness in it, which will not bear a thorough 
investigation, and they endeavor to dictate t» 
others, by saying that ‘* nothing must be said 
against the Fifteenth.” 

While feeling entirely willing that the black 
man shall have all the rights to which he is 
justly entitled, yet, I consider the claims of, and 
justice to, the black woman are of paramount 
importance, and should not be so entirely 
ignored and overlooked. I have bad opportu- 
nities of seeing and knowing of the condition 
of both sexes, and will bear my testimony, with 
that of others, that the black women are, and 
always have been, in a far worse condition than 
that of the men. As a class, they are better, 
and more intelligent than the men. They have 
been subjected to greater brutalities, while com- 
pelled to perform exactly the same labor as 
men, toiling by their side in the fields, just as 
hard burdens imposed upon them, just as severe 
punishments decreed to them, with the added 
cares of maternity and household work ; their 
children taken from them and sold into bond- 
age, and no man can measure the depths of a 
mother’s love ; suffering a thousand fold more 
than any man could suffer, because no man can 
realize the depth of humiliation to which a 
woman can be thrust, they are entitled, in my 
estimation, to a far greater consideration than are 
the black men. Then, too, the laws for women 
in the Southern states, both married and single, 
degrade them still further. The black men, as 
a class, are very tyrannical in their families, they 
have learned the lesson of brute force mastery 
but too well, and as the marriage law allows 
the husband entire control over his wife’s earn- 
ings and her children, she is in worse bondage 
than before ; because in many cases the task of 
providing for helpless children and an idle, 
lazy, husband, is imposed on the pationt wife 
and mother ; and, with this sudden elevation 
to citizenship, which the mass of stupid, igno- 
rant negroes look upon as entitling them to great 
honor, I regard the future state of the négro 
woman, without the counterbalancing ballot in 
her hand, as deplorable.. And what is said of 
the ignorant black man can as truthfully be 
said of the ignorant white man. ‘They all re. 


house, one drawer below that containing the money, 








gard woman as an inferior being, who was made 
but to wait on their grosser necessities, a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, mentally and 
physically. She is their helpless, household 
slave. He is her ruler, her law-giver, her con- 
science, her judge and jury, and the prisoner at 


the bar has no appeal. This Fifteenth Amend- 
ment thrusts all women still further down in 
the scale of degradation, and I consider it neither 
praiseworthy nor magnanimous for women to 
assert that they are wiliing to hold their claim 
in abeyance, until all shades and types of men 
have the franchise. It is admitting a false prin- 
ciple, which all women, who are loyal to truth 
and justice, should immediately reject. For 
over twenty-five years, the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage have been trying to bring this vital 
question before the country. They have accom- 
plished herculean tasks and still it 1s up-hill 
work. Shall they, after battling so long with 
ignorance, prejudice and unreasoning customs, 
stand quietly back, and opsrQuiousLy say they 
are willing that the flood gates shall be opened 
and a still greater mass of ignorance, vice and 
degradation let in to overpower their little 
army, and set this question back for several 
generations? Their solemn duty to future gen- 
erations forbids such a compromise, so fraught 
with evil. 


The male advocates of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment tell us we ought to accept the half loaf 
when we cannot get the whole. I do not see 
that woman gets any part of the loaf, not even 
a crumb that falls from the rich man’s table. It 
may appear very magnanimous for men, who 
heve never known the degradation of being 
thrut down in the scale ot humanity by reason 
of their sex, to urge these yielding measures 
upon women, they cannot and do not know our 
feelings on the subject, and I regard it as neither 
just nor generous to eternally compel women to 
yield on all questions (no matter how humiliat- 
ing they may be to her), simply because they are 
women. 


This so-called Republic, while compelling 
support of and submission to laws, in which 
she has no voice in making, executing or con- 
senting, refusing hitherto to recognize woman 
as a citizen or as a rational being, in this hour 
when the opportunity presents itself to take 
rank among the civilized countries of the globe, 
contemptuously ignores the sex whom God 
chose as a worthy and fitting instrument to give 
to the world a Saviour and Redeemer ; she at 
whose feet the race have learned wisdom, mo- 
rality and virtue, the bone of man’s bone and 
flesh of man’s flesh, is divested of her crown 
and cast down to a level with all the lower 
creaturers. 


The Anti-Slavery party declares that with the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment their 
work is done. Have they, then, been battling 
for over thirty years for a fraction of principle? 
If so, then the Fifteenth Amendment is a fitting 
capstone to their labors. Were the earnest 
women who fought and endured so heroically 
with them, but the touls for, and instruments in, 
the hands of the leaders, to place ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage” on the highest pinnacle of the temple 
dedicated to Truth and Justice? And are they 
now, with their marshalled hosts of intelligent, 
virtuous women, the bighest type of woman- 
hood, and the lowliest type ot motherhood, 
the Rachel’s weeping for their children, 
because they are not, to bow down, and worship 
in abject submission this fractional part of a 
principle, thai has hitherto proclaimed itself, as 
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knowing neither bond nor free, male nor female, 
but one perfect humanity ? 


Awake, oh North wind! blow, oh South 
wind! let the answer come in clarion tones, 
from valley and hill top, from plain and moun- 
tain, Nocompromise! No compromise!! Let 
the echoes of the dead past, and the warning 
voices of the future, speak in thunder tones 
against a further subserviency of mind fo mat- 
ter. Let them proclaim that the intellect is no 
longer the hand-maid of that which is for Zime 
only. I repudiate the Fifteenth Amendment, 
because it asks me to acquiesce in an assertion 
to which I utterly refuse to assent, i.e., the in- 
feriority of woman. When I am asked to stand 
back and wait until all classes of men, the igno- 
rant, degraded negro, the Chinese, with their 
low estimate of womanhood, the inferior Alas- 
kian, every type of man, the vulgar, debased, 
illiterate, who are now crowding our shores from 
foreign countries. I am asked to acknowledge 
that they are my superiors, by reason of the 
attribute, with which they are invested, viz., 
manhood. The Fifteenth Amendment virtually 
says that every intelligent, virtuous woman is 
the inferior of every ignorant mau, no matter 
how low he may be sunk in the scale of morality, 
and every instinct of my being rises to refute 
such doctrine, and God speaking within me 
says, No! eternally No! ! 

The mind of woman is rapidly rising to that 
plane which she once occupied, and as an intel- 
ligent, rational being, with the image of God 
stamped upon her brow, she refuses longer to 
occupy an inferior position ; she will no longer 
consent to be classed with idiots and lunatics, 
She must be free, and, taking her place where 
God designed she should be, by the side of man, 
with an equal share in the government of the 
world, she claims for her sex an equal domi- 
nivn over all the Earth. 





WOMAN IN 1HE BATTLE-FIELD. 





Pomeroy, Ohio, 14th May, 1869. 

My Dear Mrs. Srawton: I enclose a slip 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of unwritten his- 
tory which I deem of importance to the cause of 
Female Suffrage, in this : that it has been urged 
by some that none should vote except those who 
are able to bear arms in the state ; admitting 
the proposition (which I do not), the evidence 
here adduced proves women to te highly quali- 
fied to perform this act of refined barbarism and 
of consequence entited to the ballot. 


You have laid the axe at the root of the tree, it 
must fall. Pxasevrre. 
Your friend, id 


ONE OF THE LAST SURVIVORS OF NAPOLEON’S 
VETERANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
GosHEN, May 11, 1869. 
To the Editors of the Enquirer : 

Having seen it stated some time since that the last of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s old soldiers in the United States 
had passed away, I thought a short sketch of one of the 
survivors, now residing in our village, might not be un- 
interesting. 

Peter Ringger, or Ringer, as he is known here, was 
born at Strasbourg on the Rhine, about the year 1784. He 
was pressed into the French service at the age of fifteen. 
He served through nearly all the campaigns in Spain 
and Portugal abd was taken prisoner five times. He 
was under Bonaparte in the campaign in Russia, and 
endured all the sufferings of the disastrons retreat trom 
Moscow. 


A good deal more is told of the old veteran 
in subsequent campaigns not necessary here, but 
he himself relates the following : 

A detachment of 400 men, of which he was one, being 





on a scout in the mountains to ithe north of Madrid, 
encountered ata small village’800 women, fully armed 
and commanded by a priest, with a cross elevated in 
front. Thinking it a mere jest, they were careless, not 
apprehending danger. But they were soon undeceived by 
a fatal and well directed fire from this Amazonian army, 
upon which a spirited fight ensued, resulting in the total 
rout of the French. The dayatter they procured re-en- 
forcements and returned to find this unique army strong- 
ly intrenched. To dislodge and disperse them, our rela. 
tor said, required the hardest fight ofall bis battles. He 
declares that in all the great and hard-fought battles in 
Spain, Portugal and Rassia in which he particated, he 
never encountered more determined resistance from 
veterans, 

This old veteran is on the eve of removal to Nebraska 
Peace go with him. 


Respectfully, 


= 


J. E. Myers. 








SUFFERING UP TO IT. 





At the meeting of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion in Brooklyn, a short time since, a gentle- 
man remarked, ‘‘ This evening, I said to a wo- 
man, cultured, accomplisned and sensible, on 
other subjects, ‘I must leave to attend a Wo- 
man’s Rights meeting.’ Her reply was, ‘I though _ 
something of you before, but you have now fall 
en considerably lower in my estimation.’ What 
is to be done when such women think and 
say such things? These are the women who 
must be reached.” Miss Anthony replied : ‘If 
her husband were to die, and she to be left pen- 
niless in the world, she would very soon change 
her opinions.” ‘“ But to reach them as they are, 
is it possible?” Miss Anthony replied, ‘‘I am 
glad when I see the iron enter the soul of some 
noble, hitherto unsuffering woman, for then I 
know she will be speedily converted to Woman's 
Rights. Henry Olay’s slaves, well fed and well 
conditioned, did not care for freedom ; it was 
the slave who had felt the lash on his back who 
dared the danger of the flight to Canada.” 

So with women ; experience is the only thor, 
ough teacher for a human being. There will 
be individual instances of women of such large 
sympathies that they can be moved to action by 
the recital of the injuries of others, but it is 
suffering that can alone educate the majority. 
There is no birth for any divine faculty of the 
human soul, without agony, and no growth 
without pain. we know this, yet we shrink. 
It is because the “thoughts that great hearts 
once broke for,” we do indeed ‘‘breathe so 
cheaply” that we forget their cost. 


We must not expect that nature will reverse 


laws for us, or for the cause so dear to us. 
Poverty, temptation and defeat, are the royal 
robes of the conqueror to the strong soul, Let 
those remain in the shadowy valleys who can. 
not bear the ‘*pure severity of perfect light,” 
or breathe the keen air of the mountain tops, 
or endure the fatigue of the ascent ; but it pays, 
for I believe it is. a foretaste of heaven that we 
get in this world, when, having struggled and 
suffered up to an idea, we find therein all per- 
sonal pain to be merged and forgotten. 

We must not expect those to feel the import. 
ance of the idea of Woman Suffrage, who only 
apprehend it intellectually, or those who having 
suffered down all their lives, therefore cannot 
understand the joy of conflict and victory. 

Mary Goopine. 








Miss Susan Gatron.—This beautiful young 
English actress is delighting even the Quakerly 
Philadelphians with her performances, the prin- 
cipal charm of which seems to be that she acts 
naturally, and.in natural instead of distorted 
scenes and delineations, A ‘ Friend,” writing 





to the editor of the Philadelphia Post, says, 
among other things: 


A theatre should be conducted as to mini-ter to these 
qualities, making the happy more happy, and leading 
those who despond into the sunlight of cheerfulness 
Crime and vice should never be represented on the stage’ 
and only referred to to be denounced. In the future the 
best will be those who can best represent the higher 
qualities of our: nature. Miss Susan Galton—uncon 
sciously it may be and without a premeditated plan— 
is doing much to influence the poopie in the right pat... 

Young, very beautiful. \v'th overflowing yrace, digni- 
fied, a serene self-control, modest in her whole deport- 
ment, gifted with a clear, rich and melodious voice, this 
little English girl combines j ust the qualities to make 
the drama popular with that great multiiude of our peo- 
ple who, though seeking healthy excitement, shrink in- 
tuitively from most of our theatrical representations. 
What is needed to make her representations complete, 
finished, is that some one of our most talented authors 
should prepare a play for her, suited to her great gifts. 
It should be some one familiar with the past, not ignor- 
ing the good to be culled from the present, but particu- 
larly one in tall sympathy with the progressive and hu- 
manitarian elements of to-day so as to be able to antici- 
pate the wants of the future. 

From time to time there comes toa people some richly 
endowed being who seems as a special encouragement 
to those who have faith in the prediction that the Zarth 
shall some day be as we ,picture Heaven. What a re- 
ponsibility must those have to whom God has imparted 
such rare gifts. The Stage is an impressive educator, 
The Fine Arts may soften, the Pulpit mould, the Press 
instruct, the Platform enlighten ; but it is trom the Stage 
the masses get vicality. 


pleasure to bear witness to the excellence of the 
Grover & Baker Family Sewing Machine. I 
have had one in my famtly for some two years, 
and what I know of its workings, and from the 
testimony of many of my friends who use the 
same, I can hardly see how anything could be 
more complete or give better satisfaction. The 
machine I haveis one of the most elegant I have 
ever seen.— Mrs. General Grant. 








Mora Patonzs, Freckizs, anp Tan.—The 
only Rut1aBLE Rumepy for those Brown Discor- 
oRaTIons on the face is ‘‘ Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion.” Prepared by Dr. B. C. Pznsy, 
the Skillfaland well-known Dermatologist of 49 
Bond Street, New York. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. This is no quack compound go 
ten up to impose upon the public, but the only 
remedy known to science, exclusively adapted 
for the removal of Brown discolorations. 











A Usrrun Hovsrnotp Macumzu.—The most 
perfect Wringer of which we have knowledge is 
the Untversat. We do our readers areal ser- © 
vice when we commend such a machine to their 
notice.—New York Sun. 


Financial Department. ... 


THE MONEY MARKET 


was easier at the close of Saturday, the rates for call 

loans declining from }; to}3;[per cent and legal interest to 
1 per cent currency and 7 per cent in gold, The weekly 
bank statement again shows the contracted state of the 

banks. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 

Yor* city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 











June 26. July 3. Differences. 
Loans, $260.481,732 $258,368,471 Dec. $2,063,261 
Specie, 20,257,140 28,520,267 Inc. 3,268,197 
Circulation, 34,214,785 84,217,973 Inc. 3,188 
Deposits, 181,774,695 179,929,467 Dec, 1,845,228 
Legal-tenders, 48,163,920 (46,737,263 Dec. 1,496,657 


THE GOLD MABERT, . 
has been remarkably steady throughout the week.* """ 


The fluctuations in the gold marketffor the week were 
as follows : 4 
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Opemng. Highest. Lowest. Closing 

M’nday, June 28, 187%; 187% 1374 137'4 

Tuesday, 29, 137% 13744 137 4 187% 
Wednesday, 30, 137!; 1374 136% 137 

Thureday, July 1, 13734 187% 187% 137% 

* Friday, 2, 187%, 1873; 136% 136% 
Seurday,3," 187 187% 136% 137 


The exports of specie during the week were $852,957, 
making the aggregate since January 1, $14 ,541,/74. 
THE FOREIGN EXOHANGE MARKET 


at the close of the weck was quiet but firm, prime‘bank- 
ers 60 days sterling bills being quoted 109% to 109% 
and sight 118 \. 
THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

closei dall owing to the absence of a number of the 
brokers consequent on the near approach of 4th July. 
The only stocks which showed any animation were New 
York Central, Michigan Southern, Northwest and Pacific 
Mail. 

The following are the closing quotations : 


Oumberland, 324; to 3344 ; W., F. & Co. Ex., 25 to 26; 
American, 41 to 42; Adams, 6014 to 6034; United States 
71 to.725¢ ; Mert’s. Union, 14 1016; Quicksilver, 15 to 
164, ; Canwn, 60 to 64; Pacific Majl, 91% to 91%: W. 
U. Telegraph, 384; to 3854; N. ¥. Central, 195% to 
1964; ; Erie, 295; to 29% ; Erie preferred, 53}¢ to 547; ; 
Hudson River, 163) to 164; Reading, 9814 to 08% ; 
Tol, Wabash & W., 78% to 743; ; Tol,, Wabash & W. pref., 
79to 80; Mil. & St. Paul, 75'{ to 755, ; Mil. & St. Paul 
preferred, 86'; to 86% ; Fort Wayne, 156}; to 157 ; Ohio 
_ & Miss., 32% tox84 ; Michigan Central, 128 to 131 ; 
Michigan Southern, 109% to 109% ; Uimois Central, 
144 to 145 ; Cleve. & Pitis., 106!, to 107; Rock Island, 
118% to 118%; Northwestern, 827; to ; North- 
western preferred, 965; to 96%; Boston W. P. P.. 
15% to 16%; Mariposa, 7 to 9; Mariposa preferred, 
15 to 16%. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
closed strong and higher on Saturday, 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 1061; to 1063; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 117 to 117% ; 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon, 117'{ to 11744; United 
Btates five-twenties, registered, 1962, 1174; to 117% ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 121% to 122% ; 
United States five-tweuties, coupon, 1864, 117% to 
117', ; United States five-twentses, coupon, 1865, 118% 
to 118’,; United States Ove-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
new, 116'; to 1165; ; United States five-twenties, cou- 
pon, 1867, 116% to 116‘; ; Unites States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1868, 116‘; to 116', ; United States ten-lorties, 
regiateret, 107}, to 108}, ; United States ten-forties, ovu- 
pon, W8's tols!,. 

THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week wero $1,733,83) in gold against $1,984,404, 
$2,036,901 and $92,136,147 for the preceding weeks, 
The imports of merchaudise tor the week were $4,842,469 
in guld agsiust $5,934,013, $6,335,731, and $5,625,850, for 
the preceding weeks, ibs exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $3,634,936 in currency against $4,427,531, $4,353,- 
482, aod $3,537,763 tor the preceding weeks. The 
exports of specie wero § 351,957 against $540,767, $101,- 
102 and $403,024 for the preceling weeks. 





A NEW BOOK FOR AGENIS! 
By CATH“SINE E. BEECHER 
and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
HE AMERICAN WOMAN'S HOME; 
OR, PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Being s guide to the formation and maintenance of 
Economical, Healthful, Beautiful and Christian Homes. 
Well printed; profusely illustrated; haudsomely bound. 
A work that will find ite way into every household in the 
land, The names of the distinguished authoresses give 
confidence in the work. It is a practical book, made by 
practical housekeepers and skilful writers, to meet a 
practical need. Agents find it the easiest selling book 
now in the murket, as it is needed by every family, and 
’ there is no competition of similar works or rival edi- 
tions. Sold only through agents, by subscription. Ex- 
clusive territory and liberal discounts given. Agents 
wanted in every town and county. Send for descriptive 
circular to J.B. FORD & Co, Publishers, 39 Park Row, 
: New York. 79 80 


RS. MARY- DIXON JONES, M.D., 
184 RYERSON STRE 
BROOKLYN, 





The Revolution, 


Devoted to the discussion of 


S U FFRAGE, 
The only means by which 


E@WwUA hb RBi@at ss 
can be secured to 


WOMAN 


in the STATE, the CHURCH, the HOME and the World 
of WORK. 

An AMERICAN MONETARY SYSTEM—Greenbacks 
for money, as well for Bondholders and Capitalists, as 
for the Working Classes, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
One year, 52 copies, $3.00 
Six months, 26 “ 2.00 
Three “* 13 “ 1,00 


An extra copy of Taz Bevo.vTion will be supplied 
gratis for every club of Frve subscribers at $3 each ; or 
six copies for $15, or if preferred a handsomely bound 
copy of Vol. 2, containing Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
**Riauts oF, WOMAN.” 

Subscribers to THe Revoivurioy will find on each 
wrapper the Number with which their subscriptions ex- 
pire. The paper is stopped when the term of subscrip- 
tion closes. 

The volumes of Taz RevoLurion commence the 1st of 
January and July. Subscriptions may commence witb 
any “umber. When no time is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next atter the receipt of the order. 

In remitting by Mail,a Post Office Order, or Draft, 
payable to the order of Susan B, Anthoay is preferable 
to Bank Notes, since, should the Oruer or Draft be lost 
or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

In ordering Taz Revo.vrion, the name and address 
should be clearly written. When the direction is to be 
changed, both the old and the new one must be given. 

Address SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
REVOLUTION Office, 


No, 49 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


W* USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Persiar 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 "’— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Toret, Bars and 
Nonsrry this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use,”’ 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Soap. 

Tne Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come sa household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A, A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 








APES INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 

mt. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. Delineations of character. Also the adapt- 
ability of certain organizetions to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
mouial unfoliment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion, No. 224 West 334 street, 





between 7th and 8th avenues. 73 ly 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
to introduce the B U 0 K E ¥Y E $20 SHUTTLE ING 


MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHU?1TLE MACHINE in the market sold tor 
lesa tnan $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user sre liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment, Full particulars free, Addrese W. A, HENDER- 





N & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, , 68.80 


{TALITY PLANS, 


VITALITY PREMIUMS, 
VITALITY DIVIDENDS. 


The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. : 
the greater the capacity for living, the greater the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not 
this be the case? 

This is the only company in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the world that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $500,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS NEEDED, 
Has now completed its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more pleas- 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, ete., will probably 
induce a longevity that the average.of those usually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here ob- 
tainable. 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the 
great superiority ot the probably long-lived, the capabil- 
ity of selecting and classing them, and the claim upon 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and prosecuting its equitable methods, 

Its last circular will be interesting to every on:, 
whether desiring to insure or not, Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there isa relief for them. 

Agents who receive no more for working up the best 
than for the poorest cases, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Com - 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, Jet 
the party be presented where his value is recognized. 

Let any one whose ancestral and personal record is 
good, send or call for the documents and be rated and 
classed ; it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and often very valuable. 





DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. Senator, New York city. 

Hon Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor New York, Utica. 

Hon. B. H. Van Dyox, Asst. U. 8, Treasurer, New York 
city. 

Hon. Narsanxret WaEever (Wheeler & Wilson, New York 
city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon, Erastus Brooks, Ed. N. Y. Ezpress, Staten Island. 

Hon Wa. T. Coreman (W. T. Coleman & Co., New York 
city), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. Ricg, ex-Sup., Pub, Inst. N. Y. State,!Buffalo, 

A. N. Gown, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
city. 

T. 8. Lampert, M.D., Author Anat., Phys., Hyg. etc 
New York City. 

B. F. Banorort, ex-Oashier National Bank, Salem, 
N. ¥. ; V. P. Nat. Trust Oo., New York city. 
Epwarp B. Butxuey (Bulkley, Murfey & Cecil), New 

York City. 
Justus O. Woop (With Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island. 
J. W. Brapiey (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANE, LL.D. (Supt. Schools), Brooklyn, 
E. E. Mrrecan, Esq., Kingston, N. Y. 
Henny Savissury, 173 Broadway, New York'city. 


Grorce L. Butxier (Bulkley & Co.), New — city. 
Joun F, Trow (J. F w & Uo,, Printers 


Emmrson W. K e Subt. Bate’ Dept. 

Dr. E. D. yg sat" Ry. ne ) 

CHARLES BULELEY ( ting Manufacturing Co.), 
New Tors ‘k city. 

Grorce Buiss, Jr. (Bliss & Cadwallader, Counsellors 
and Attorneys), Hew York York city. 


EXECUTIVE 1 BOARD. 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq, 


1. 8. LAMBERT, M.D., vor in-Ohial Vi 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Gunivowin niet. eo-Preetent). 
é. Eg. BULELEY, Sey, Seeat Gasee. 


FREDERIC SHONNARD, Esq. Secretary, 
E. E. MILLEGAN waa Sup’t. of Agenctes, 
GEORGE BLI88, r., Counsellor, 
Prot, JOHN PATERSON, Adveory Actuary. 


CENTRAL O 
NOS. 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Canal street. 
NEW YORK, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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ss AGITATOR. 


Education, Work, Wages, Social, Legal and Political 
Status, has led to the establishment of a Western 
journal, devoted to their discussion. It advocates the 
rights of women in every department, notes the pro- 
greas of the cause at home and abroad, and maintains a 
high literary character. It has been received with great 
favor in the West, has been widely weleomed as a de- 
mand of the times, and 1s meetiug with extensive and 
generous patronage. 


Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. Mary L. Walker. It 
is published weekly, and furnished to subscribers at 
$2.50 per annum, invariably in advance. 


cause it advocates to all right-thinking persons. 
it abundant success.—New York Independent. 


We wish it abundant success.—Detroit Herald. 


Theological Seminary. 
be long in the Jand.—Chicagu Republican. 


cago Evening Post. 
read it.—Weyauwoega (Wis.) Times. 
ton Christian Register. 

Subscriptions sent to the Publisher, 


tf. Chicago, Ill, 








ALLIES 
RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave depots foot H” BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 
of Twenty-third-tt, and foot of Chambers-st, as 
DEVOTED TO THE ee BREAD, ETC., 
23.4-st. Chamber st. May be eaten Hort with impunity by Invatips and Dys- 
INTERESTS OF WOMAN. 6:30 a, m, 6:45 a. wm. | For Paterson. PEPTIOs! if made with 
pole ot 8:00 a. m. 8:00 a. m. Dy E. ite for age en HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
lo, Dunhir eve- ‘ . 
The increasing interest in the questions of Woman’s land, Cincinp d all 
lan, Ginetnoetl, ond BREAD PREPARATION. 
xeandeies iooaieae Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ed to this train, running | FoRD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
8:30 ots eu through rites e * It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
:30 a. m. : . ™m. ‘ay ain, y, r P 
reycourt and interme- | 27¢ removed with the bran, It agrees alike with infants 
. diate Stations. andstrongmen. Send for the printed opinions of Baron 
9:00 a.m. | 9:00 a, m ai aren Piermont, | Liebig, of Germany; Prof. Doremus, of N, Y.; Dr. C. 
9:00 a.m. | 9:15 a, m. For Paterson. - T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others, 
10:00 a. m. | 10:00 a, m. ess Mail, for Buffalo. WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
The Aatrator is under the Editorial management of kirk, Cleveland, Cin- | 69,94 201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents. 
cinnati, and all points West 
and South. a DP F Be B 
Sleeping Coaches attached L 4 
ny — to Mead- 
le an m Susqu 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: hanna to Bufilo. | The new 
: . m, F . in, Daily, for Px rt 
Of ali the champions of her sex, there is hardly one 11:30 a, m, | 11:30 a.m. | Way es bg eed are 
more capable than Mrs, Livermore of setting the cause i a BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
before the public in its true light, The Acrraror, under | 12:09 m, 12:00 m, Ly * “te cao and Pater- | is the prettiest, best, and most durable machine 
paar avarenbapenprimeyoaddener pnae yee oe 1:00 p.m. | 1:00 p.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. | now made. It is a perfect wonder. Any one can 
® 1:30 p.m. | 1:45 p.m. | Daily for Paterson, 
3:30 p.m. | 3:30 p. m. ihe Ea ie acer use it. It does everything, and has no equal. 
and interm: tions. 
We have no hesitancy in pronouncing the AGITATOR Also for Piermont. Call at our Salesroom 8388 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 
the best journal of its kind now published anywhere, ‘< p. m. ose p. m. vor a by Baspeneamk. 
F .m. 115 p. m ‘or Pierm an onsey. | see it 
and a careful perusal of its columns will most effeotnally 4:30 LN m, | 4:30 p.m. | Orange Co. Bzpress,stopping athe 
answer the false charge that ‘‘woman has no logic. only at Sterling Junction, Illustrated Circulars sent free. 
Turner’s, and Stations 
west of Turner’s (except g had! i 
The Aarrartor is just perfect—could not be improved Oxford), to Newbur; \ -* ane. — see een nn A ll 
—so clear, #0 dignified, so cogent and logical. I do not wick, Montgomery, Union- ad . 
hesitate to pronounce it the ablest r published in yille, sad Port Jervis. sapere oma 
pro paper p 5:00 p.m, | 5:00 p.m. | Way Train, for Suffern, and | Apply at Room 37, No. 7 Murray street. 
Chicago.—Prof, Haven, of the Chicago Congregationalist immediate Stations. Also ae ae a 
for a. = B E N E D 1 0 r 8 
Mrs. Livermore is a fearless champion of the sister- re > - os , - Noll ree te Bochon. TIME 
hood, with plenty of brain and judgment, and the Aat- ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, WATCHE 
TATOR will make ite influence widely felt, May ite days afra eamaa Ss, 
Coaches attached BENEDICT BROTHERS 
The Aorraron exceeds all the cotemporaries of fis | 64. | g199 woolen foe Satter and A+ 
particular school, in everything. that should commend | °°”? P- ™ » Se pene JEWELERS, 
an organ of opinion to the patronage of the sex.—Chi- Also for Hackensack. " 
6:30 p.m. | 6:80 p.m, | Night Bapress, Dally, for all mandboedeepapeieenns 
Oo”, Mar od = a Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 
The AarraTor is one of the ablest papers of the age ; es yo 4 Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks, Also 
clear, forcible and eloquent. No woman should fail to falo, Rochester, Cleveland | 4 cents for the Am Waltham Watch 
‘7 ’ 
and Cincinnati without | “8m for : ard Gham Watches, Very low 
change. price. Send for price 
The Aarraror 1s proving itself by far the best papero | ¢.59 5 m, | 6:45 p.m. | For Paterson, Piermont, and 
its class yet made.—Chicago Correspondent of the Bos- Hackenseck. THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
8:00 p.m. | 8:00 p.m. toe West. » Daily, for Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
11:30 p. m. | 11:30 p.m. | Theatre Train, for Suffern | commend it to those wishiog to keep the correct time, 
D. P. LIVERMORE, one one pe peer at ga and in order to introduce it throughout the country, wo 
">= a — troin 54 Piermont. offer to send it free of express charges at the following 





PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
“rs will be found at 23 and 26 East Fourth 
street, w York, for permanent or transient Boarders. 


DR. M. P, BROWNING & OO. 
Wy tseze WALTON, 


DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS. 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A, E. WALTON. M. L, WALTON. 


ARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER. 
TONIC, CATHARTIO AND REFRIGERANT. 


Best remedy for headache, constipation, indigestion, 
and an antidote against the bad effects of heat. 

Wholesale and retail at JOHN F. HENRY’S Family 
Medicine, and great Mineral Water Depot, No. 8 College 
Place, N. ¥. 


Eas ise DAY, 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 


Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes made to order. 

Particular attention given to deformed on) at 
Jointa, Bunions, ete., etc. ; 

Also Day’s Gelebrated French Gloss for Boots and 


972 Bowery, near Fourth street. Two blocks — 
Broadway, New York, 




















Ticke's can be obtained, and orders for the etm 
and transfer of e may be left at tte Com: 
offices, No. 241 and (cor.  pwonty-third st., an Firth 
ave.) Pocad eg 5 ; and at Depots toot of Chambers al., 
and foot of Twenty-third st., New York ; and at Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City. WM. R. BAR 

Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t. 


L. D, RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
Ms CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 
DESIGNERS 
AXD 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


1603 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Annie T. Cranz, Frances KetcHam, Lavra E. BoweR\ 








Pav aries HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 5. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 
Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed, Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


} Physicians, 





'TTROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Coorrr Iner1- 
TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and monéys deposited on or before the 20th ot, 
these months draw interest from the Ist of thesame. | 

ISAAO T, SMITH, President, 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary, 70 96 





prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Taz INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 


7) 288445 & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

(Connected under one roof.) 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely. 
new patterns and designs for furnishing houses througb- 
out ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great 
reduetion in price, 

Our Carpet Departmen is under the superintend- 
ence of H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been a long time with Sloane & Co. 
in Broadway, and for the last four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well- 
selected, this branch baving been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The Matrress DEPARTMENT 18 entirely under our su- 
pervision, ail being made on the premises, Every Mat- 
trase guaranteed. 

Steambosts, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, turnished throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on the Hud- 
son River were furnished by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores 
EnTranoz, 87 & 89 Bowzry. 


M™. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 


Dress, Emporium of Fashions, 838 Broadway, Send 
for price list, 
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Ho” LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS, 


This Company does not present ‘‘ greater advantages 
to ite Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine befors 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 

esigned for his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will ompare favorably with any other. 
BRCAUSE : 
rectors are among the first men for character and 
Ww in the country. 

Ite assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Ite membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is @ mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in ite affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 2s of long- 
titade, but are free to travel and .eside where they 
please. 

Its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Ite members are never required to pay more than two 
hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (withont notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 

essly. 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 

promptitude. 
resists every attempi to rcb its members by dis- 
onest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pampblet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 
pre 
E A L T a. 


TWO RUSSIAN BATHS, kept at different tempera. 
tures, and adapted to the weak and the strong. Alsoa 
new and improved 


TURKISH BATH. 


These Baths, as administered here, are amongst the 
most efficient remedies for Amenorrhea, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cold, Catarrh, Constipation, Piles, Diseased 
Liver, Kidneys, etc., etc. 

Asa very great 


LUXURY 


nd preventive of Colds, Biliousness,‘ Headache, ect., 
. they are unequalled. 
Ladies hours from 10 to 12, a.m. 
Gentlemen 7 to 11 a. m., 1 to 8 p.m. 
Sundays 7 to 1) a.m., for 
GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO.,, 
25 East Fourth street, N. Y. % 





——$————— 


LANCHIR.”—The best and cheapest 
Washing Com ne ever offered to the pub- 
i and the only —¥ at entirely dispenses with the 


Warranted perfectly barmless oO the fabric 

Ailwho ty i ike I Borate Drug- 
. R. SKINNER, 

1% 87 Box 463, N. Y. City. 





HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


83 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS 
§ VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


HE HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., ; 


No, 231 Broapway, New York, 


Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priuciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible compeny,—ezeepl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the muteal plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Aulantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 


All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, ay ay 
JAMES CUSHING, Ju., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
wea L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
J. W. Mircmert, M.D, } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M. 
Agents and solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 
ReyneLtt & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 
CHARLES G. WIGHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 
and West V: 1a. 
P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 
—= MARSHALL, Aurora, Lllinois, for North Western 


Invina Van Wart, JR., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

Joun G. Drew, 271 Broad street, N.Jd,. 

Joun V. Hooan & Oo, 208 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
tor Missouri, Kansas, etc. 

E. A. Lopeg, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

at =F Hoimes, M. d., for Northern and Central New 


H® B. STANTON, 


aND 





HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Pustic, New Yon. 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

Home is situated on the eastern slope 
ountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all home 
comforts to make life happy. tr ey et of access 
by railroad. Come either to 9, oF Harrisburs, 
thence to Wernersville, on Leb: 

Address all letters to hy M.D. 
Werneraville, Berks Co., Pa. 


_ BOOKS, STATIONERY, &. 


FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 


graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders. 


M*. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m. 

Special attention to female disnases, 
Obata ad PRINTING, 


33 Beekman St top floor) 














21 ly 








_ OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY Axp CRU. 
K. 


SAD) 

Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianiam, Spiritualism, Woman's Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more — than 

other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

1 bingulaely profound, and crammed full of mengee. 

Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 


One of the most hing and mysterious books 
ever a. Bold beilliant.—Pbila. City Item 
8 vo. 50 cents, d. American News Oo., 


Large pai 
New York; A. Winch, Phila, ; N. E, News Co., Boston. 
advertisement (ct. 8. ! 15 17 


pest MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 
AND NEAR LONG BRANOH. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind o:1 manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and freyuent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
Jand, in large or smali tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


LINDENMEYR & BROTHER, 








PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





4LL SImDS 4xD SIZES or PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 





— AND MOTHEBS 


Who are dependent upon the income of their hus- 
band’s business to support them in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the misery and moral aad 
intellectual degradation of their 
upon the loss of that income through the husband's 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


issues “ Married Women’s Policies,” which by law are 
payable to the wife on the death of her husband, to and 
for her own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of the hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 


The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, and the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of every family 
in the land. 


The Assets of the Company are 


hilA 





ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. 


Investments : United States, State and City Bonds, 
and Bonds and Mortgages on imprvved Real Estale 
worth twice the amount loaned. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 


The plan of the Company is Casa. 


Ite Policy is Sxountrr. 
Its Management is SucoEss. 


Its Object is the Bewzyrr or Wrpows axp OnP ans, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 


PER DAY GUARANTEED. iy 
to sell the Home SHUTTLE 





ing Mach 
5 
& Co,, Boston, Mass., Pittaburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo 





